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=) THE MILL MUTUALS 


ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 
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Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co..............020eee00% Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co...... sll i sbeiedviwgccilel Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co............... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association..................46¢/ Alton, Ill. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co............ Indianapolis, Ind. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............. Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co..................6. Chicago, Il. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............... Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co.................. Des Moines, Ia. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
100 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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THIS MONTH 


T is seldom that we have the pleasure 





of discussing womankind in the Jour- 
nal. The pleasure is doubled this time 
because a feature article tells of what 
feminine hands are doing in a work 
related to the defense of our country 
and of course that means aiding in the 
effort toward final victory. Our author 
points out certain hazards, but man- 
like, of course, he wouldn't overlook 
that angle e Crop insurance may be. 
slightly far afield for many of our read- 
ers, but the report we print is so clearly 
expressed and factually unbiased that 
it cannot fail to be of interest to stu- 
dents of the present insurance scene e 
The editorial and the statement on mu- 
tual taxes deals with an important as- 
pect of economics of wide significance 
e Reviews of activities and awards of 
various organizations that promote 
safety and fire prevention reveal en- 
couraging results of perisistent work 
well done e More than the usual 


amount of news, too. 


NEXT MONTH 


OW begins the convention season 
and we shall make an effort to 
cover the meetings of most interest to 
insurance people e Some new manu- 
scripts are due on fire and casualty 


subjects with war conditions as a theme. 












































L. GEORGE BENJAMIN, JR. 


Commissioner of Insurance 


STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


OMMISSIONER Benjamin is one of the youngest among state officials in 
similar offices, being thirty-one years of age. However his experience has 
already been varied. He is a member of the bar of the District of Columbia 
has had a substantial success in the life insurance business, and at the time of 
his election to the commissionership, was a member of the Legislature of his state. 
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EDITORIALLY 
WE SAY» » » » 




















paper columnists, and well-meaning friends, the 

American people in general are being talked to 
morning, noon and night, telling them that war is 
real and war is earnest and that we haven’t waked 
up to the terrible possibilities — we wonder if there 
isn’t a ray of light somewhere. To the man who has 
joined in all of the available patriotic activities, bought 
more than his quota of bonds, seen his son brought 
before the draft board, and kept mute about all the in- 
conveniences that rationing and priorities bring, there 
seems just a little touch of hysteria in the scolding 
which dominates the attitude of our publicists. No 
doubt we were dumb in not getting started quicker but 
essentially the enterprises of the nation have reacted 
well to the emergency. 


VU 7 HILE from every angle, radio, magazines, news- 


Notably, insurance has gone along with intelligence, 
maybe hesitantly here and there, but in an industry 
with such funds in trust and at stake, an excess of 
caution may be expected. Those who are anxious about 
war risk insurance may be rightly disturbed over the 
delay in setting up a system of coverage which is defi- 
nitely adequate, yet the beginnings have been made 
and, after all, the providing of a billion dollars by the 
UL. S. as a fund to draw on is a rather substantial bul- 
wark of defense. As the conflict goes on it would seem 
inevitable that the companies will more and more enter 
into the picture and means will be found to see to it 
that the element of government control will be defi- 
nitely recognized as a temporary expedient which will 
present no problem after the war. As a precedent it 
may be cited that the millions of R.F.C. funds put into 
certain stock companies to save them from disaster 
during the late depression did not result in federalizing 
the insurance business, regrettable as was the neces- 
sity for governmental aid in the first place. 

The impact of total war has served to speed up and 
tighten up technical efficiency throughout the insur- 
ance business. Not in decades has so much attention 
been given to fire prevention. With much business con- 
centrated in war-work areas it has been deemed im- 
perative that better methods and more watchful inspec- 
tions and more stringent rules be adopted. The result 
has been almost universally good. When the world 
fuss began, there were dire predictions that most of 
industrial America would soon be aflame from sabotage. 
But incendiarism has not mounted into dangerous fig- 
ures and indeed some experts maintain that there will 
be less and less of it. Some of this improvement can 
be credited to the work of the insurance companies. It 
cannot be denied that a certain section of the business, 
bent predominatingly on premium income for invest- 
ment gain, had for a long time overlooked the menace 
of conflagration starting in undesirable properties cov- 
ertly taken on as risks. Still, even the most flagrant 
offenders have by now somewhat seen the error of 
looking the other way when shacks, mingled with good 
property, have been covered for competitive reasons. 
There is enough of this left so that many a too-aggres- 
sive company has a chilly feeling when telegrams come 
in, but conditions are better, according to the N.F.P.A. 
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and other organizations charged with keeping the records. 


The better care of industrial property has been re- 
flected in the efforts to acquaint home owners with 
the advantages of good housekeeping. Mr. and Mrs. 
Average Citizen may have been rightly annoyed by 
the repeated letters and circulars that have come to 
their homes urging caution about fire. It must be 
true, however, that so much publicity of this kind 
has, in the aggregate, had the effect of avoiding many 
a blaze which a year or so ago would have started 
from some neglected item. The whole matter shows 
that insurance and its implications is not so far from 
the front of the public mind as it often has seemed in 
the past. 

* * * 


SIMILAR realization has come about in the casu- 

alty field where accelerated company sponsorship 
of accident prevention campaigns have had a far-reach- 
ing effect. Not that accident frequency does not con- 
tinue to be terrifying, but compared to what it might 
have been under the boosting of production and em- 
ployment of men in unfamiliar jobs, the record is most 
commendable. Company insistence on safety devices 
and routines to save the lives and limbs of workers, 
and incidentally the funds in the companies’ hands, 
has taken much of the edge off of the possibilities of 
disaster. And for this the companies may be genuinely 
commended, for, even though fear of the future may 
have actuated their new programs, at least they have 
been able to see the need and put forth efforts to meet 
it. The test of insurance is in how it takes care of 
the interest of its policyholders under all conditions. 
So far it has shown much of the right kind of zeal 
in this respect. 


New forms, new policies and practices have gradu- 
ally come into being for the benefit of confused policy- 
holders. The former too-much alien influence which 
used to be so prominent has been liquidated or re- 
duced to a reasonable volume. Technically the insur- 
ance business looks to be on its way to better things. 


Competitively one wishes the same enthusiasm could 
be voiced. But just now a species of that desperation 
which periodically afflicts the stock companies is evi- 
dent in Washington, D. C. Not being satisfied with 
their own profit, ranging in many cases from 16 per 
cent to 30 per cent, and “higher, they think it good 
business to go before a congressional committee and 
complain about somebody else’s taxes — an action 
probably unprecedented in the appearance of business 
groups before federal tax authorities. Enjoying greater 
profit and paying less taxes proportionately than other 
profit-making business they naturally have no complaint 
as to their own position. Nevertheless they seek to 
point to profit where no profit exists and advocate 
that their competitors be unjustly taxed. 

This challenge is gladly accepted. The mutuals have 
done their part and a very large part in promoting bet- 
ter service to policyholders and in improving technical 
matters incident to insurance generally. Perhaps it is 
time now to turn to another field and put the facts 
about the profits and practices and taxes of stock com- 
panies before the public for vigorous clarification. 




















INSURANCE IN WAR TIME 
--AND A WORD ABOUT TAXES 
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N. H. Authorizes Use of 


Renewal Certificates 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER ARTHUR 
J. ROUILLARD OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
has announced that the use of re- 
newal or continuation certificates is 
permissible in the state. The certifi- 
cate to be used, copy of which is re- 
quired to be on file with the New 
Hampshire Department, must contain 
the information as to the term of the 
certificate, coverage provided, indi- 
vidual charges for each coverage, a 
certificate number which corresponds 
to the number of the policy that it 
continues and a space for countersig- 
nature of the resident agent. 


Resolve to Protect Business 


of Drafted Agents 


THE 1752 CLUB OF MICHIGAN AT 

THEIR RECENT MONTHLY MEETING 
held at the Porter Hotel in Lansing 
decided that because, many agents 
would be called into the armed forces, 
and their businesses would be run by 
others, that it was the responsibility 
of the members to see that these 
agencies be held intact until the re- 
turn of the owners. As a result the 
following resolution was adopted by 
the Club: 
“Whereas, it has come to the attention of 
the members of the 1752 Club of Michi- 
gan that many of the agents are being 
called to the armed forces in this emer- 
gency and whereas, the members feel an 
obligation to these agents during their 
absence, they have gone on record as be- 
ing resolved that the club members give 
all possible aid and assistance to those 
agents called to the armed forces tending 
toward the continuance, intact, of the 
business now with the agency.” 


Pennsylvania Millers Elects 
Officers 


SEVERAL CHANGES IN TITLES OF 
MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE STAFF 
of the Pennsylvania Millers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company of Wilkes- 
Sarre, Pennsylvania, were announced 
following the company’s annual meet- 
ing on April 1. The present setup of 
the staff is as follows: 

Robert C. Miner — Chairman of 
the Board 

John Hoffa—President and Treas- 
urer 


A. T. Collins — Vice-president 

C. R. Hoffa — Executive Vice- 
president 

Ira J. Milligan — Secretary 


R. E. Hughes — Assistant Treas- 
urer 
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Items Concerning What Is Going 
On In The Insurance World 


Miscellany 
IT IS REPORTED THAT THERE ARE 
now 34,000 FULL-TIME AND PART- 


time press agents in the government 
service — Army engineers after con- 
ducting tests have found that deep 
red, not blue, is the safest light for 
use during blackouts — At present 
one in every four women in the 
United States is a wage earner — 
Air express poundage flown by 
United Air Lines increased 136% per 
cent for first two months of 1942, 
compared with same period last year 
— The FBI reports that 521 auto- 
mobiles are stolen in the United 
States each day — A recent survey 
discloses that moving picture theatres 
are located in 10,013 cities and towns 
in the United States — A total of 
80,502 new freight cars were put into 
service on Class I railroads during 
1941, the largest number for any year 
since 1929 — During a blackout a 
lighted match on a street or highway 
can be seen by a flyer at an altitude 
of 5000 feet — Eye injuries in Amer- 
ican industry occur at rate of 1000 
per day, cause annual loss of $200,- 
000,000. 
e* @ @ 


Insurance Buyers Will 
Discuss War Problems 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS BROUGHT 
ABOUT BY THE WAR WILL OCCUPY 
the major share of the program at 
the spring meeting of the insurance 
division of the American Manage- 
ment Association to be held in New 
York City on May 27 and 28. 


Reginald Fleming, vice-president 
of the Commonwealth and Southern 
Corporation and chairman of the As- 
sociation’s insurance division, in an- 
nouncing the dates for the meeting 
stated that the entire first day of 
the conference would be devoted to 
a discussion of the necessary insur- 
ance coverages of a hypothetical firm, 
illustrating the basic principles of 
buying insurance, the determination 
of possible and probable losses, what 
risks should be insured and what 


risks might be safely assumed. In 
addition to the buyer who will lead 


the discussion, others partaking in 
the sessions will include a broker, an 
agent, a casualty man, fire and ma- 
rine man and an adjuster. 

War damage insurance, insurance 
requirements of government con- 
tracts, and new coverages for new 
risks and plant defense are other 
topics considered for discussion at 
the two-day meeting. 


Frank H. Hardison, Former 


Mass. Commissioner, Dies 


FRANK H. HARDISON, FORMER IN- 
SURANCE COMMISSIONER OF MASSA- 
chusetts and one of the most famous 
insurance veterans in the United 
States died at his home in Wellesley 
Hills, Massachusetts on March 30. 
He was 93 years old. 

Mr. Hardison was born in Boston 
on September 3, 1849. After graduat- 
ing from Dartmouth College in 1876 
he engaged in teaching and news- 
paper work for a number of years. 
In 1896 he was appointed examiner 
in the Massachusetts Insurance De- 
partment and a year later was named 
deputy commissioner, a post he held 
until 1907. In that year he was 
elevated to the office of insurance 
commissioner and through 1919, 
when he retired under the state re- 
tirement law, he distinguished him- 
self in the conduct of that office. 

After leaving the Massachusetts 
Insurance Department Mr. Hardison 
continued to remain active and served 
for some time as consulting actuary of 
the Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. 

eee 


Perkins Nominated for Maine 


Commissioner Post 


GOVERNOR SUM NER SEWALL OF MAINE 
HAS NOMINATED ALFRED W. PERKINS, 
life insurance actuary, to the office of 
Insurance Commissioner of the State. 
The new nominee who is 32 years old 
will succeed the late Pearce J. Francis. 

The appointment of Mr. Perkins 
has been unanimously confirmed by 
the state executive council. It is ex- 
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pected that he will assume his new 
duties on May 1. 


The new appointee is a graduate of 
the University of Maine (1931) where 
he majored in mathematics. After 
graduation he returned to his alma 
mater on a fellowship and taught 
mathematics until 1933 when he re- 
ceived the graduate degree of Master 
of Arts in mathematics. The follow- 
ing year he spent at the University of 
Iowa where he studied actuarial sci- 
ence 

Mr. Perkins is an associate member 
of the Actuarial Society of America 
and the American Institute of Actu- 
aries. 

eee 


Credit Men Set for Annual 
Meeting 


PLANS FOR THE IOTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE INSURANCE GROUP 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, to be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on May 13, have been completed and 
officials are looking forward to a most 
successful conference. The insurance 
group meeting will be held in con- 
junction with the 47th annual Credit 
Congress of Industry and annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Credit Men. 


Don Campbell, credit manager of 
the America Fore Insurance Com- 
panies and chairman of the group, 
announces that the highlight of the 
meeting will be an address on “One 
Credit Manager’s Version of Insur- 
ance” by William J. Claussen, credit 
manager and treasurer, Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett Company, Chicago. 
There will also be an address by J. 
Dillard Hall, United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty Company; the report 
of Secretary E. B. Moran will be 
presented ; and short talks on contact 
experience with credit men and credit 
associations are to be given by B. J. 
Weldon of Dulaney, Johnston and 
Priest, Wichita, Kansas; William A. 
Earls of Earls-Blaine Insurance 
Agency, Cincinnati; Harold J. 
Lowry, Michigan Mutual Liability 
Company, Detroit ; and W. F. Kuffel, 
Phoenix Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago. A general discussion of insur- 
ance-credit relations and the election 
of officers for the coming year will 
conclude the meeting. 


Officers of the insurance group are 
D. C. Campbell, chairman; J. M. 
Eaton, American Mutual Alliance, 
Chicago ; T. Alfred Fleming, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, New 
York; J. Dillard Hall, United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore ; H. 
J. Lowry, Michigan Mutual Liability 
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Company, Detroit; G. H. McClure, 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, Chicago, vice chairmen ; and E. 
B. Moran, National Association of 
Credit Men, Chicago, secretary. 


Connecticut Bars Personal 
Property Floater 


THE PERSONAL PROPERTY FLOATER 
CANNOT BE WRITTEN IN CONNECTI- 
cut at the present time Insurance 
Commissioner John C. Blackall has 
advised interested parties. “The 
chances are” Commissioner Blackall 
stated “that if it were a normal or 
peacetime I would probably approve 
it. It is not a simple policy, however, 
and in view of the comity between 
states the question would arise on its 
approval as to what companies should 
in fact write it and should we let the 
casualty companies with authority 
under their charters write it? In 
other words, has the time come to let 
down the bars in underwriting classi- 
fication? There again I think that 
eventually the line of demarcation will 
not be as pronounced as it is now. 

“In view of the whole circum- 
stances as they are now, I am not 
sure that this is the time for any 
conflict or argument along this line. 


“Consequently, at least until the 
termination of the emergency created 
by the war, the Connecticut Depart- 
ment will adhere to the original defi- 
nition and reject permission for writ- 
ing the Personal Property Floater. 
After the termination of the emer- 
gency the situation can again be can- 
vassed on its merits.” 


Brief for Rehearing Filed 


in Texas School Case 


BRIEF AND ARGUMENT SUPPORTING 
THE PETITION FOR REHEARING IN THE 
recently-decided case of Lewis v. In- 
dependent School District of the City 
of Austin, et al., were filed April 21 
with the Supreme Court of Texas by 
counsel for the school district and for 
the Millers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Texas, Fort Worth. 


On March 25 the Supreme Court 
of Texas held unconstitutional the 
Texas statute authorizing public cor- 
porations to purchase insurance in 
mutual insurance companies, the 
opinion coming in an action brought 
by Lewis—as a taxpayer—to enjoin 
the school district from paying insur- 
ance premiums to the Fort Worth 
insurance company. The school dis- 
trict’s right to purchase mutual in- 
surance had been upheld previously 
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in the county court and in the Court 
of Civil Appeals. 

Patterson and Patterson are attor- 
neys for the school district. The 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Texas is represented by the 
Texas law firm of Black, Graves and 
Stayton, and by Brown, Carlson, 
Kiefer, and Kunke of Chicago. 

In reversing the decision of the 
lower courts the Supreme Court of 
Texas decided the issue strictly upon 
the basis of earlier Texas cases in- 
volving the application to municipali- 
ties of the Texas workmen’s compen- 
sation statutes. It refused to give any 
weight to the development of the law 
on this subject in a number of re- 
cently-decided cases by the Supreme 
Courts of other states. 


Comment on American Life 


When the War is Over 


CONTROVERSIAL BUT DESERVING OF 
ATTENTION IS THE RECENTLY PUB- 
lished report to the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund by Stuart Chase, who 
comments on eleven major trends in 
the world today shaping the kind of 
America that will emerge when the 
war is over. Especially important to 
the United States, he points out, are 
the effects of ever-increasing techni- 
cal knowledge resulting in the pro- 
duction of more goods for more 
people; a reduced rate of population 
growth, and a closing frontier. 

For postwar America, Mr. Chase 
points to the possibility of increased 
prosperity for all our citizens, and 
says a greater measure of govern- 
ment control over certain key points 
in our economic system may be one 
means of bringing this about. 


Among other basic world tenden- 
cies which have been shaping the 
future of the United States, Mr. 
Chase notes the decline in investment 
opportunities for private capital; a 
decline in free markets throughout 
the world; and even before the war, 
a marked tendency toward autarchy 
or self-sufficiency, on the part of in- 
dividual nations or groups of nations. 

In analyzing the effects of tech- 
nological advance as one of the major 
influences in the world today, Mr. 
Chase points to a forty-fold increase 
in energy consumption over the past 
century. He says, “The two most 
important indices of technology are 
energy consumption and the rate of 
invention. Energy permits machines 
to perform tasks once performed by 
men. As it increases, it drives down 
the cost of production by increasing 
output per man-hour. The rate of 
invention meanwhile determines the 
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rate of change in social habits and 
behavior.” 

This forecast of a society in which 
increased consumption of energy 
makes it possible to turn out more 
and more goods with fewer and fewer 
man-hours of labor, fits in with a 
second basic trend noted by Mr. 
Chase — the flattening population 
curve. He points out that popula- 
tion rates are declining in almost ev- 
ery country in the world and says, 
“The lagging population curve is 
due primarily to the fact that chil- 
dren are economic liabilities in high- 
energy societies.” Mr. Chase notes 
that the relative number of persons 
in the higher age groups, sixty-five 
and over, is increasing rapidly in 
our population. 

\nother basic trend is the closing 
frontier. Mr. Chase says, “American 
history could be written in terms of 
a gigantic real estate boom... . Free 
land stimulates population, and both 
stimulate business expansion and op- 
portunities for profitable investment. 
For a hundred years in this country, 
the expansion when plotted approxi- 
mated a 3 to 4 per cent compound 
interest curve. Qn this curve, the 
free enterprise system flourished like 
a green bay tree. When the curve 
heads downward, investors are non- 
plussed, and presently lose their con- 
fidence.” 

Such trends as the foregoing lead 
to another basic characteristic of our 
society which Mr. Chase lists as in- 
terdependence. He says, “Every per- 
son in the American community — 
or any high-energy society — is de- 
pendent upon literally millions of 
other people for his daily necessities. 
We are all bound into two vast ex- 
change networks; the network of 
goods and services; the network of 
money and credit. Somebody 
must be responsible for keeping both 
networks operating regularly, or the 
very survival of modern communi- 
ties is threatened. Here is one prin- 
cipal reason for economic interfer- 
ence by the state.” 

Another basic trend is unemploy- 
ment. “The advance of technology 
often costs men and women their 
jobs. The phenomenon is called 
technological unemployment. . 
But technology also makes jobs. 
Which pull is the stronger? The con- 
sensus of opinion seems to be that 
they about cancelled each other out 
until the 1920's, but since then tech- 
nological unemployment has _ been 
getting ahead. A far greater 
volume of unemployment arises from 
business depressions. . . . Whatever 
the prime cause, unemployment is 
the chief cancer in modern society. 
It frustrates and enrages people be- 
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yond anything else. If Germany had 
not had a terrible unemployment 
problem in 1933, Hitler would never 
have come to power. Here, unem- 
ployment was a direct cause of the 
New Deal. 

“People usually associate the mo- 
nopoly movement with a selfish de- 
sire to increase profits. May it not 
have been impelled even more by a 
desire to avoid losses? Certainly the 
mergers and combinations were not 
formed by wicked men determined 
to destroy the free market. They 
were mostly formed by men who 
had a faith almost religious in the 
free market ideology. . . . I think it 
fair to say that governments have 
not been chiefly responsible for the 
decline of the free market. Other 
causes, including businessmen them- 
selves, have been more responsible.” 

A trend operating everywhere in 
the world is high-pressure talk. “We 
are riding high on a_ propaganda 
curve today, and no man can say 
where that ride will end. Sometimes 
I think it is the most dangerous of 
all modern trends.” 

With a military struggle that lit- 
erally girdles the globe, an obvious 
basic influence is mechanized war- 
fare. “The bombing airplane is a 
child of technology, and promises to 
revolutionize the maps of the world”, 
says Mr. Chase. He thinks the plane 
“combined with other new devices 
of mechanical destruction is destined 
violently to shrink the number of 
nations with full sovereign rights”. 

In summing up his comments Mr. 
Chase says, “We have here a base 
for the exploration of the future. 
Whether it is a good future or bad, 
it is not my function to say. Some 
may welcome the vista, some may 
greatly fear it; but none should shut 
his eyes.” ' 
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Special Libraries Association 
to Meet in Detroit 


PLANS FOR THE 34TH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
Association to be held in Detroit 
June 18-20 are rapidly nearing com- 
pletion and the group looks forward 
to staging one of its most successful 
conventions in recent years. 

Insurance company librarians are 
especially interested in the activities 
of the Association and have an insur- 
ance group of their own of which 
Mariana Thurber of the Employers 
Mutual Liability of Wausau, Wiscon- 
sin, is this year’s chairman. Their 
program, it has been announced, will 
be co-ordinated with the defense 
theme of the convention. 


NEWS... 
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H.O.L.C. Contract Gets 
Minnesota Approval 


E. J. DEVITT, MINNESOTA ASSISTANT 
ATTORNEY GENERAL IN CHARGE OF 
insurance matters, has notified In- 
surance Commissioner Newell R. 
Johnson that the Stock Company As- 
sociation-Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration contract may properly be 
used in connection with Minnesota 
business. Pointing out that former 
Commissioner Yetka had rejected 
the first H.O.L.C. contract as a vio- 
lation of the Minnesota rebate and 
discrimination statutes, Mr. Devitt 
said: 

“The present agreement does not con- 
template any definite payment for the 
rendition of the named services by the 
Stock Company Association but pro- 
vides only for the payment of ‘reason- 
able compensation’ such ‘as may be 
agreed upon.’ On its face, the new pro- 
vision is valid. Whether or not the 
sum agreed upon is, in fact, ‘reasonable’ 
is something which can only be deter- 
mined by an examination ‘and appraisal 
after the contract has been in effect for 
a while.” 

7 co s 


Insurance on 1942 Wheat 
Sets Record 


WHEAT PRODUCTION ON HALF A 
MILLION FARMS, A NEW RECORD, H.\S 
been insured for 1942 by the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation, the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture has announced. 

There were 495,273 farms re- 
corded as insured on February 28, 
the final day for accepting crop in- 
surance applications this year, but 
the Minneapolis, Minnesota, branch 
office of the Corporation estimated 
it would have an additional five thou- 
sand contracts to report that would 
swell the national total of insured 
farms to slightly more than 500,000. 

“This is the fourth consecutive 
year’, Mr. Leroy K. Smith, manager 
of the Corporation, said, “that the 
Department of Agriculture’s insur- 
ance agency has exceeded the preced- 
ing year’s business. These farms pro- 
tected against loss from all unavoid- 
able hazards represent more than 
30 per cent of all wheat farms in 
the nation. We accepted 420,886 
applications to insure farms for the 
1941 crop.” 

Insured growers obligated them- 
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selves: this year to pay 15,797,591 
bushels of wheat or the cash equiva- 
lent for an insured production of 
142,995,619 bushels. Both premiums 
paid and the total insured produc- 
tion, Mr. Smith pointed out, are 
larger than 1941 when premiums 
were about 1,500,000 bushels less 
and the insured production about 
32,000,000 bushels smaller. The num- 
ber of acres insured this year, 12,- 
926,627, is about 2,000,000 more than 
in 1941. 


Nebraska and Kansas again top- 
ped the list of states with the larg- 
est number of insured farms with 
73,065 and 58,842, respectively. IIli- 
nois, Missouri, and Ohio wrote insur- 
ance on more than 40,000 farms each. 


John G. Blank Killed 
in Accident 


JOHN G. BLANK, SECRETARY OF THE 
CEDARBURG MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
Company of Cedarburg, Wisconsin 
and his wife were killed recently 
when their car crashed into a train 
near Richfield, Wisconsin. Mr. Blank, 
who was 53 years of age, was promi- 
nent in mutual insurance affairs in 
Wisconsin, being president of the 
Wisconsin Mutual Insurance Alliance 
and secretary-treasurer of the Wis- 
consin Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies at the time of his 
death. 

es € * 


Century Olds by the Dozen 


THE FEBRUARY ISSUE OF BEST'S 
INSURANCE NEWS CARRIES AN AR- 
tice on “Century Old Fire Com- 
panies”. It lists 96 companies with 
the organization date of each, and 
calls attention to the fact that one- 
half of the companies listed are stock 
and the other half mutual fire insur- 
ance carriers. 

A reader of the Journal as well as 
of Best’s, whose early experience ob- 
viously included gathering eggs on 
the farm, makes certain additional 
unique and interesting observations 
on this list. First, he notes that the 
number of the Century Olds is ex- 
actly 8 dozen comprising exactly 4 
dozen stock companies and 4 dozen 
mutual companies. I'urthermore, he 
notes that, by count, once more an 
even half or 2 dozen of the 4 dozen 
in the stock group are domestic stock 
companies, and the other half or 2 
dozen are foreign admitted fire com- 
panies. 

Our correspondent then concludes : 
“Many dozen dozen years will prob- 
ably elapse before our century old 
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fire insurance companies again can 
be counted in even dozen collectively 
and by groups. Not only do we find 
that each present number in this 
count shows even dozen, but even 
the number of dozen in each num- 
ber is an even number of dozen. Oh, 
well, these venerable companies, do- 
mestic stock, foreign admitted stock, 
and all-American mutual, shouldn't 
be counted by the dozen anyway. 
Let’s fall back on the simple num- 
bers, 24 and 24 and 48, total 96.” 


American Mutual Reinsurance 
Co. Plans Sales Campaign 


PLANS FOR AN AGGRESSIVE SALES 
CAMPAIGN AIMED AT WRITING A 
heavy percentage of all mutual fire 
insurance company catastrophe rein- 
surance contracts which expire dur- 
ing the coming year were approved 
by the board of directors of the Amer- 
ican Mutual Reinsurance Company 
at the organization’s first annual 
meeting held in Chicago on April 1. 
The meeting signalized completion of 
the organizational phase of the rein- 
surance carrier’s operations, which 
began on October 25, 1941. 

One new director — President 
Harold Knapp of the Norfolk & 
Dedham Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Dedham, Mass. — and 
four sitting directors were elected to 
three-year terms, one-third of the 
fifteen-man board being elected an- 
nually. Mr. Knapp replaces Burton 
S. Flagg, president of the Merrimack 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Andover, Mass., who did not seek 
reelection. The four other directors 
chosen were Karl E. Greene, presi- 
dent of the Berkshire Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, Pittsfield, Mass. ; 
Charles Keating, president of the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Mansfield, Ohio; George A. 
McKinney, executive vice-president 
of the Millers Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Association of Illinois, Alton, 
Ill., and C. A. Moses, vice-president 
of the Union Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Providence, R. I. 

Officers re-elected to one-year 
terms were: President — O. E. Ring- 
quist, vice-president United Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, Boston; 
vice-president — |. G. Purmort, 
president Central Manufacturers Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, Van Wert, 
Ohio ; secretary — Ambrose B. Kelly, 
American Mutual Reinsurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, and treasurer — John 
A. Arnold, vice-president National 
Retailers Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Assets as of December 31, 1941, 
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were reported as $1,065,241, with 
policyholders’ surplus of $1,045,847. 

The American Mutual Reinsurance 
Company was set up last year by a 
number of major mutual fire insur- 
ance companies for the purpose of 
writing catastrophe reinsurance for 
all American mutual fire insurance 
carriers with whom satisfactory con- 
tracts could be negotiated, a function 
previously performed largely by the 
European reinsurance market. 

The bulk of the liability under 
these contracts is retroceded to other 
mutual fire insurance companies upon 
a regional basis, with 37 large mu- 
tual fire insurance carriers now par- 
ticipating in this phase of the Amer- 
ican Mutual Reinsurance Company’s 
operations. It has been possible to 
organize facilities in this way be- 
cause of the fact that many impor- 
tant mutual fire insurance companies 
do not operate nationwide, and are 
thus able to accept liability in cer- 
tain regional areas under catastrophe 
reinsurance contracts in the knowl- 
edge that their direct writings would 
not involve them in such areas in 
the event of disaster. 

ee ee 


Michigan Fire Rates 
Reduced 7% 


ALL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES LI- 
CENSED AND OPERATING IN THE STATE 
of Michigan on April 1 reduced fire 
rates by 7% on dwelling risks in cities 
having full time, paid fire departments. 
The reduction was ordered by the 
Michigan Insurance Rating Commis- 
sion which termed the present rates 
on dwelling houses as discriminatory. 
Insurance Department officials esti- 
mate that Michigan policyholders will 
save from $500,000 to $750,000 an- 
nually as a result of the cut. 

The rate reduction order which af- 
fects classifications 1 to 6, inclusive, 
is based on testimony taken by the 
Commission at hearings conducted 
last fall after the City of Detroit had 
appealed from a decision of former 
Commissioner Col. John G. Emery, 
who held December 13, 1940 that De- 
troit dwelling rates, regarding which 
complaint had been filed, were not ex- 
cessive. The Rating Commission sign- 
ing the current order consists of Com- 
missioner Eugene P. Berry, successor 
to Col. Emery, Herbert J. Rushton, 
Attorney General and Maurice Fve- 
land, banking commissioner. 

On the basis of testimony taken the 
Commission found that the companies 
profits for the five-year period 1936- 
1940, inclusive, amounted to 7.88% 
in Detroit and 9.76% in protected 
out state territory, a profit margin in- 
ferentially deemed excessive. From 
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facts accumulated from company re- 
ports and other sources the Commis- 
sion learned that the trend of fire 
losses in Michigan in recent years has 
been definitely downward. The pos- 
sibility of increased risk due to the 
current state of war was noted but 
this potentially greater hazard, the 
Commission concluded, was counter- 
balanced by greater attention being 
concentrated on elimination of haz- 
ards, fire prevention and improved fire 
fighting facilities, all of which have 
made the public fire prevention consci- 
ous and should reflect in eventual re- 
duced losses. 

Because of the lack of adequate ex- 
perience data presented at the hearing 
the Insurance Department of the State 
of Michigan has requested all compa- 
nies writing direct fire insurance on 
dwelling houses from and after Janu- 
ary 1, 1942 to keep a complete record 
of risks written, premiums written, 
premium returns, losses paid and in- 
curred, in the City of Detroit as one 
unit and the rest of the municipalities 
in the State of classes 1 to 8, inclusive, 
as another unit, on all types of con- 
struction. 

e * * 


Fire Renewal Certificates 


Permissible in New York 


INSURANCE 
HAS 


SUPERINTENDENT OF 
LOUIS H, PINK OF NEW 
been notified by counsel to the In- 
surance Department that he has the 
power to authorize the use of re- 
newal certificates in connection with 
fire insurance policies in the state 
under Section 169 of the insurance 
law. 

The Department states that it is 
now preparing a proposed standard 
form more detailed than those once 
in use, giving information sufficient 
for present-day purposes, and that a 
copy of the proposed form will be 
forwarded to all fire insurers author- 
ized to do business in the state, to 
all fire rating organizations and to all 
brokers and agents associations, as 
soon as it has been completed. A 
public hearing then will be held by 
the Superintendent. It is expected 
that on the basis of suggestions and 
proposals presented at that hearing 
that Superintendent Pink will issue 
an official regulation prescribing the 
form of the renewal certificate. 

When the New York Department 
first was approached on the subject 
earlier this year Superintendent Pink 
indicated that the state insurance law 
prohibits the use of certificates on re- 
newal of fire policies, and two bills 
to correct this condition were intro- 
duced in the Assembly. One of these 
measures was killed in committee and 
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no action has been reported on the 
other. 

Renewal certificates have been per- 
mitted on casualty lines under the 
New York law for some time. 


New York Mutuals 


Form Federation 
FORMATION OF THE MUTUAL FED- 
ERATION OF NEW YORK HAS BEEN 
announced by the Chemical Mutual, 


Home Mutual, New York Central 
Mutual, Otsego Mutual, Preferred 
Mutual and Utica Insurance com- 


panies. Offices of the Federation will 
be located at 205 Harrison Street, 
Syracuse, New York. Total premium 
income of the member companies of 
the Federation is approximately 
$1,500,000 annually. 

ee @ ® 


March Fire Losses Down 3% 


FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING MARCH TOTALLED $30,505,- 
O00 — a decrease of $966,000 or 3% 
under the figure reported for the 
same month last year — according to 
preliminary estimates of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. The 
March total was also $314,000 or 1% 
less than the estimated loss for the 
preceding month. 

lLosses for each month of 1940 and 
1941 and for the first three months 
of 1942 are shown in the following 
table: 











1940 1941 1942 
Jan. $ 36,260,650 $ 26,470,000 $ 35,565,000 
Feb. 34,410,250 26,102,000 30,819,000 
Mar. 29,788,800 31,471,000 30,505,000 
Total 
three 
mos. $100,459,700 $ 84,043,000 $ 96,889,000 
Apr. 26,657,190 29,330,000 ........ 
May 23,446,590 25,637,000 ......... 
June 19,506,000 24,943,000 ......... 
July 20,322,800 23,698,000 ......... 
Aug. 20:722100 24122000 .....6.0% 
Sept. 21,198,000 24,668,000 ......... 
Oct. 22,091,140 30,833,000 ......... 
Nov. 23;449:000 23822000 3 .....008: 
Dec. 28,617,000 31,261,000 ......... 
Total 
12 
mos. $306,469,520 $322,357,000 ......... 


& * 
Washington Bans Renewal 
Certificates for Present 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER 
WILLIAM A, SULLIVAN OF WASHING- 
ton, after a conference with various 
company representatives, has decided 
that use of renewal certificates on fire 
coverages is not advisable. The use 
of certificates is not illegal, he pointed 
out, and it may become necessary to 
use them at some future date, but 
at this time their use presents num- 
erous complex problems. 


Program for N.F.P.A. 
Meeting Released 


ADDRESSES, REPORTS AND DISCUs- 
SIONS ON WARTIME FIRE PROTECTION 
will come to the fore when delegates 
to the annual meeting of the National 
Fire Protection Association assemble 
in Atlantic City, May 11-14. 

The preliminary program of the 
meeting just released indicates that 
certain sessions dealing with confi- 
dential matters will be closed. 

The list of subjects to be discussed 
at the meeting include “Fire Protec- 
tion in Civilian Defense”, by Dean 
James M. Landis, director OCD; 
“Port Fire Safety”, by Vice Admiral 
R. R. Waesche, commander, U. S. 
Coast Guard; “Fire Department 
Problems in the War Emergency”, 
Chief Andrew Callahan, president, 
International Association of Fire 
Chiefs; “Lessons from British Air 
Raid Fire Experience”, by Edgar A. 
Kirby, district officer, London, Eng- 
land Fire Brigade; “Air Raid Fire 
Precautions on the Pacific Coast’, 
by Loren S. Bush, San Francisco; 
“English Factories During an Air 
Raid”, by Captain Donald S. Leon- 
ard, Lansing, Michigan, member of 
the American Civil Defense Mission 
to England, 1941; “Priorities for 
Fire Protection Equipment”, by 
George Angell, fire protection sec- 
tion, Priorities Division, War Pro- 
duction Board; ‘““Emergency Substi- 
tutes and Fire Protection”, by John 
A. Neale, chief engineer, Underwrit- 
ters Laboratories, Inc. ; “Plastic Fire 
Hose”; “Public Water Systems in 
the War Emergency”, by Harry Jor- 
dan, American Water Works Asso- 
ciation; “Fire Safety in Defense 
Housing”; “New Developments in 
Water Spray Protection”, by H. S. 
Hirst, Factory Mutual Laboratories ; 
“The Army Program”, by Lt. Col. 
Carl G. Richmond; “The Navy Pro- 
gram”; “Fire Safety in Merchant 
Ship Construction”, by Rear Admiral 
Howard L. Vickery, vice-chairman, 
United States Maritime Commis- 
sion; “Fire Protection of the Air- 
plane Industry”, by Winthrop M. 
Jones, chief engineer, Factory Insur- 
ance Association; “Insurance Coop- 
eration’, by R. E. Wilson, associate 
manager, National Bureau for Indus- 
trial Protection; and “The Preven- 
tion and Control of Marine Fires”, 
by H. A. Smith, chairman, Marine 
section. 

The addresses of President Alvah 
Small and General Manager Percy 
Bugbee are expected to deal with 
the administration of the associa- 
tion’s affairs during the past year. 
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Mutuals Lead Compensation 


Writers in Tennessee 


THE THREE LEADING WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION WRITERS IN TENNES- 
see during 1941, according to a com- 
pilation recently completed by the In- 
surance Department of that state, 
were Employers Mutual Liability In- 
surance Company, $661,641; Amer- 
ican Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company, $516,014; and Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company, $455,- 
181. 

The report indicates that 54 stock 
companies wrote $2,678,721 in com- 
pensation premiums during the year ; 
7 mutual carriers wrote $1,703,682 
and 2 reciprocals wrote $46,343. 


Massachusetts Auto Owners 
May Cancel Policies 


on Pro Rata Basis 


MASSACHUSETTS AUTOMOBILE REG- 
ISTRANTS IN THE FUTURE WILL BE 
permitted to cancel their insurance 
policies on a pro rata basis instead of 
on the short, term plan as a result of 
approval by Insurance Commissioner 
Chas. F. J. Harrington of an applica- 
tion filed by the Massachusetts Auto- 
mobile Rating and Accident Preven- 
tion Bureau. The assured when 
requesting cancellation of his policy 
must furnish the carrier with a certi- 
fication that he has no further use for 
his car due to the restrictions imposed 
on him by the war, whether because 
of tire or gasoline restrictions. 

Previously when a policy was can- 
celed by an assured it was on the 
short term basis, so that in the event 
of cancellation at the end of 90 days, 
he received only 60% of his premium, 
whereas under the pro rata basis he 
will receive 75%. 

This action is voluntary on the 
part of the carriers in recognition of 
the wartime situation. 


Pa. O.K.’s Use of Renewal 


Certificates on Comp. Policies 


IN A CIRCULAR LETTER DIRECTED 
TO ALL COMPENSATION CARRIERS AU- 
thorized to do business in Pennsyl- 
vania, Insurance Commissioner Mat- 
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thew H. Taggart has approved the 
use of renewal certificates for work- 
men’s compensation policies issued in 
the state. While no ruling has been 
released by the Commissioner au- 
thorizing the use of renewal certifi- 
cates for the continuation of policies 
relating to other forms of insurance, 
such forms are being acted upon as 
they are presented to the Depart- 
ment for approval. 

The full text of Commissioner 
Taggart’s circular approving compen- 
sation renewal certificates follows: 
The Department has received several 
inquiries recently regarding the use of 
renewal certificates for the continua- 
tion of policies of workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance. This practice is not 
new in Pennsylvania, and there ap- 
pears to be no reason why it should 
not be approved for general use. There- 
fore, under the authority vested in me 
by Section 653 of Act 284, laws of 1921, 
P. L. 682, I hereby approve the use of 
renewal certificates for workmen's com- 
pensation policies, providing certain 
minimum requirements are met. 

The forms attached hereto meet these 
requirements, which are as follows: 

“(1) The certificate renewing the pol- 
icy must be printed on the declaration. 

“(2) The declaration must be com- 
pletely filled out, showing name and 
address of the insured employer, the 
status of the employer (individual, cor- 
poration, etc.), policy number, effective 
and termination dates of the insurance 
period, location of operations, manuals, 
code number and classification, esti- 
mated payroll, premium rate and esti- 
mated premium. 

“(3) Provision must be made on the 
declaration for the signature or fac- 
simile thereof of at least one officer of 
the insuring company, as well as for 
the countersignature of an authorized 
representative, for such countersigna- 
ture as required by Section 610 of the 
Insurance Laws. 

“(4) The standard Pennsylvania work- 
men’s compensation endorsement and 
the standard Pennsylvania occupational 
disease endorsement must be printed on 
the reverse side of or attached to the 
declaration. 

“(5) If any of the endorsements pub- 
lished in the manuals have been at- 
tached to the original policies and 
copies filed with the Rating Bureau 
while the original policy was in force, 
the endorsement may be continued in 
effect by a typewritten reference on 
the declaration, such as: ‘truckmen’s 
endorsement attached’ or ‘voluntary 
compensation for executive officers en- 
dorsement attached’, etc. If not so cited 
on the declarations it will be presumed 
that the endorsements are no longer in 
effect. Any endorsement not shown in 
the manual must be attached to the dec- 
larations on each renewal of the policy. 
Policies written to insure ‘new business’ 
must contain all endorsements in full 
both as to the policies issued to the in- 
sured employer and as to the copy filed 
with the Pennsylvania Compensation 
Rating and Inspection Bureau.” 

All carriers wishing to use renewal 
certificates must submit four copies of 
the form they propose to use, in ac- 
cordance with the instructions shown 
on page 54 of the manual. 
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Midwest Safety Conference 


THE 20TH ANNUAL MIDWEST 
SAFETY CONFERENCE TO BE HELD AT 
the Sherman Hotel in Chicago, May 
5-7 — under the sponsorship of the 
Greater Chicago Safety Council, the 
Institute of Traffic Engineers and 
cooperating agencies — has built its 
entire program around the conven- 
tion theme “Production — Safety — 
Victory’. One of the featured speak- 
ers at the three-day meet will be 
Governor Dwight H. Green of Illi- 
nois. Although the major part of the 
program has been given over to in- 
dustrial and public safety, there will 
be sessions on fire prevention, flam- 
mable liquids, industrial hygiene and 
commercial vehicles, which should 
prove of special interest to insurance 
company representatives. 


The opening industrial safety ses- 
sion will be devoted to an analysis 
of the fundamental causes of acci- 
dents — methods of accident investi- 
gations and analysis, and applying 
the remedy. Industrial safety in small 
plants will deal with the development 
of a flexible safety program, house- 
keeping, point of operation guarding 
and vocational and safety training. 
Maintaining interest in safety will be 
the theme of another meeting while 
the final session on industrial train- 
ing safety will center about the fun- 
damentals of placement, training and 
supervision. 


The public safety sessions this year 
primarily will be concerned with the 
safe movement of wartime traffic and 
the effect of war on traffic engineer- 
ing. Among the subject to be treated 
are staggered business hours, war 
rationing effects on traffic, temporary 
installations of traffic control devices, 
temporary regulations of traffic dur- 
ing Victory effort, the traffic engineer 
in blackouts, evacuation routes, the 
need for priority routes, priorities and 
the use of substitute materials in 
traffic control devices, expediting 
wartime traffic on state highway sys- 
tems and effects on personnel. 


The basic setup of the civilian de- 
fense program, industrial plants air 
raid precautions organizations, war- 
time plant fire bridgades, new fire 
hazards in industry, fire from the sky, 
and lessons from fires in defense in- 
dustries, will be subjects featured at 
the fire prevention sessions. Ad- 
dresses, demonstrations and sound 
movies of the fundamentals and un- 
derlying causes of flammable liquid 
fires will engage the attention of dele- 
gates to the flammable liquids ses 
sions. Wartime maintenance of com- 
mercial vehicles and personnel prob- 
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lems and fleet operations under 
wartime conditions are expected to 
be of prime importance at the com- 
mercial vehicle session. 

The industrial hygiene session will 
discuss wartime problems such as the 
industrial health of women in war- 
time production, new materials and 
new applications in wartime industry 
and effective industrial hygiene under 
wartime conditions. 


Kentucky Ruling on Division 
of Commissions 


SHERMAN GOODPASTER, DIRECTOR OF 
INSURANCE OF KENTUCKY, HAS RULED 
that a division of commissions be- 
tween a local resident agent of Ken- 
tucky and a non-resident agent upon 
insurance covering property located 
in Kentucky and owned by a Ken 
tucky corporation is prohibited. The 
full text of his ruling follows: 

Jecause of many inquiries with respect 
to the proper division of commissions be- 
tween a local resident agent of Kentucky 
and a non-resident agent upon insurance 
covering property located in Kentucky and 
owned by a Kentucky corporation, the Di- 
rector of Insurance of Kentucky hereby 
rules, by authority of Sections 762a-21la of 
the 1936 Kentucky Statutes and the 1940 
Supplement thereto, as follows: 

The fact that a Kentucky corporation is 
owned or controlled by a foreign corpora- 
tion or non-resident stockholders does not 
affect the Kentucky residence of the cor- 
poration, and its ownership of property 
located in Kentucky shall be viewed the 
game as though owned by a natural resi- 
dent of Kentucky. A division of commis- 
sions is hereby prohibited between a local 
resident agent of Kentucky and a non- 
resident agent upon insurance covering 
property located in Kentucky and owned 
by a Kentucky corporation. 

It has come to the attention of this 
Division that policies covering Kentucky 
property have been issued in the name of 
a non-resident corporation with a loss pay- 
able clause to a Kentucky corporation at- 
tached. Any division of commission be- 
tween a resident agent and a non-resident 
agent upon such a policy will place the 
license of the Kentucky countersigning 
agent, the license of the non-resident agent, 
and the license of the issuing company in 
jeopardy. 
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Health Conservation Contest 
Winners Announced 


WINNERS IN THE 1941 cITy AND 
RURAL HEALTH CONSERVATION CON- 
tests, conducted annually by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
and the American Public Health As- 
sociation have been announced. The 
national health honor roll in the city 
contest is as follows: Detroit, Michi- 
gan; Evanston, Illinois; Greenwich, 
Connecticut ; Hackensack, New Jer- 
sey; Hartford, Connecticut ; LaSalle, 
Illinois ; Louisville, Kentucky ; Madi- 
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son, Wisconsin; Memphis, Ten- 
nessee ; Milwaukee, Wisconsin ; New- 
ton, Massachusetts ; Racine, Wiscon- 
sin; Reading, Pennsylvania; Sche- 
nectady, New York. 

This honor roll — an award de- 
sired by all participating cities and 
appreciated by those attaining it — 
does not mean that these cities are 
necessarily the healthiest cities. It 
does mean that they have been judged 
by a group of nationally-known health 
experts under the chairmanship of 
Dr. W. S. Rankin of the Duke En- 
dowment Fund, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, to have provided the most 
effective community-wide health pro- 
tection services for their people. In 
short, these are the cities which have 
organized on a community-wide basis 
to solve most effectively their own 
public health problems, such as water 
supply, sewage disposal, tuberculosis, 
syphilis, industrial hazards, maternal 
and child health problems, the provi- 
sion of an adequate safe milk supply 
and many other public health prob- 
lems. 

In the rural health conservation 
contest the following health units at- 
tained the national health honor roll: 
Alger-School Craft Counties, Michi- 
gan; Arlington County, Virginia; 
Davidson County, Tennessee ; Fayette 
County, Kentucky; Forsyth County, 
North Carolina; Gallatin County, 
Montana; Gibson County, Tennes- 
see ; Glynn County, Georgia ; Lauder- 
ale County, Mississippi; Madison 
County, Kentucky ; Saginaw County, 
Michigan; Santa Barbara County, 











What one mutual company is doing in the war 
effort is denoted by the numbers on the service 
flag — 344. 


California; Thurston County, Wash 
ington and Whitman County, Wash 
ington. 

The city contest is financed by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany and the rural contest by the W. 
K. Kellogg Foundation of Battle 
Creek, Michigan. Population totaling 
more than a quarter of the popula- 
tion of the United States are repre- 
sented by the cities and counties 
participating annually in this effort 
to evaluate and improve health pro- 
tection services. 


February Traffic Deaths Lower 


THE FIRST DECREASE IN MONTHLY 
TRAFFIC DEATH TOTALS SINCE JULY, 
1940, was reported by the National 
Safety Council upon completion of 
the February tabulaticn. Traffic 
deaths in that month, the Council 
stated, totaled 2,380 — 8 per cent 
less than the February, 1941, figure 
of 2,590. 

Only fragmentary reports are 
available on February travel, the 
Council points out, but these indi- 
cate that mileage probably was only 
a little greater than, and may have 
been slightly below, the level of 
February, 1941. This is borne out 
by the December and January mile- 
age trend. December was 16 per 
cent above the corresponding month 
of the previous year, while January 
travel was up 10 per cent over Jan 
uary, 1941. 

Monthly motor vehicle travel fig 
ures showed continuous increases 
over the corresponding month of the 
previous year from September, 1938, 
through January, 1942 — 28 months 
of unbroken rise. 


A traffic death toll of 5,490 was 
piled up in the first two months of 
the year. This was 1 per cent less 
than the 5,520 toll for January-leb 
ruary in 1941. With curtailment in 
use of motor vehicles only beginning. 
this 1 per cent decrease already pre 
sents a sharp contrast with 1941’s 16 
per cent rise in fatalities. 

An interesting note on current 
changes in motor vehicle usage is pre- 
sented by a comparison of the day 
of the week schedules of December 
accident summaries for 1940 and 
1941. Fatal accidents on Sundays 
increased 11 per cent from Decem 
ber, 1940, to December, 1941. But 
fatalities on the other six days of 
the week rose an average of 28 per 
cent. 

The trends of all traffic accidents— 
fatal and non-fatal—were : Sunday- 
up 12 per cent; remainder of the 
week—up 44 per cent. 
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As women are shifted to war industry, training schools are assuming increased importance 
in factory procedures. 


Safety of Women in War 


Industries 


By RANDALL R. HOWARD 


T is expected that our expanding 

war industries soon will be em- 

ploying several millions of new 
women workers —thereby dropping 
into the lap of American industry a 
very important problem in the control 
of accidents. 

Not that accident control among 
women workers is at all a new prob- 
lem to American industry. It as- 
sumed real importance during World 
War I, when hundreds of thousands 
of women came forward to meet a 
like national labor emergency. But 
that was nearly a quarter-century 
ago, when the safety movement was 
in its infancy and when the accident 
carnage in some leading industrial 
plants caused them to be called 
“slaughter houses.” Little systematic 
attention was being given to safety 
then, and industrial accident rates 
were much higher. 





Today industry has achieved im- 
proved safety standards—standards 
which industry is striving to main- 
tain for common-sense war-produc- 
tion reasons as well as for humani- 
tarian. The struggle to maintain 
these safety standards during the tur- 
moil of war will be heightened great- 
ly, of course, by the employment of 
millions of new women workers, 
most of whom will be wholly inex- 
perienced in heavy industrial work. 
And, as compared with the conditions 
of a quarter-century ago, they will 
be starting in plants much more 
highly mechanized and speeded. To- 
day a new speed tempo exists, both 
in working and living, and intensi- 
fied problems related to the comfort 
and fatigue of these women workers, 
and to their health and safety, will 
develop. 

Half a million women already are 
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at work in the war industries, but 
most of them have been working 
largely at lighter operations in plants 
long classified as “essential.” These 
include, for example, rubber process- 
ing and electrical equipment manu- 
facturing. There are also some new- 
ly-recruited women workers, but 
mostly in a few of the earliest-start- 
ing airplane factories and munitions 
plants. 


The first important increase in 
employment of women will be in the 
large new war-industries plants be- 
ing completed, and in the scores of 
older plants being retooled and trans- 
formed from non-essential to essen- 
tial production. A recent survey of 
potential workers, which included 
WPA registration rolls and regis- 
trants at the 1500 branches of the 
U.S. Employment Service, indicated 
two million additional women signed 
up ready for war work when oppor- 
tunity comes. A quarter-million of 
these could start as skilled machine 
operators ; but most of the remainder 
would have to start as green work- 
ers or be given special preliminary 
training. 


Director Mary Anderson of the 
Women’s Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor recently expressed 
the opinion that a total of at least 
six million American women easily 
could’ be recruited for war work. 
This would include the two million 
registrants already mentioned, and 
about a half-million additional women 
now doing part-time work. In her 
opinion, from among the 15,600,000 
American housewives between the 
ages of 18 and 44, at least two mil- 
lions could be secured as war work- 
ers, “without touching mothers with 
children under ten years.” She also 
reminds that there are 700,000 girls 
“who will finish school this year and 
want work.” 


The speed with which these avail 
able millions of Women war workers 
will be sought by industry will de- 
pend, of course, upon the numbers 
of men inducted into our armed 
forces. It was estimated recently that 
there were five million men then un- 
employed, and that this unemploy- 
ment existed in part because of the 
many industrial plants partially or 
wholly idle until they can be re- 
tooled for war-goods production, But 
it is expected that by the fall of 1942 
all of these idle men will have been 
absorbed, and that then there will 
be a rapidly accelerating demand for 
women war workers. It is predicted 
that previous to the time when this 
demand becomes acute, President 
Roosevelt will proclaim a ‘‘national 
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registration day” for all women 
qualified for industrial work. It is 
said that the U. S. War Department 
already has made such preliminary 
preparations. 


It is interesting to note, as a side- 
light to this expected national regis- 
tration of woman-power, that the 
state of Oregon recently “jumped the 
gun” on such a program. On Febru- 
ary 16, some 6,000 volunteer solici- 
tors supervised by 36 Oregon county 
chairmen and working under the gen- 
eral direction of Sadie Orr Dunbar, 
former president of the National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, began 
a house-to-house canvass to list 
every woman in the state over 18 
years of age. This was to classify 
their “possible skills and aptitudes” 
by noting their present employment 
and their supplementary skills, and 
to find those willing to accept train- 
ing. By March 1 the Oregon job 
was completed. From among the 
450,000 women listed, many are 
ready to train as needed for industrial 
jobs and 100,000 will be available 
for call through the local branches of 
the U. S. Employment Service to 
meet the first expected Oregon labor 
emergency — the harvesting of 1942 
agricultural crops. 


Another example of women’s war 
employment, still more pertinent, 
comes from Great Britain. Some time 
ago, the National Service Act there 
was amended and broadened to cover 
persons of both sexes, specifying the 
groups of women who may be called 
into war service. Those called usu- 
ally may choose between the Air 
Transport Service, Civil Service, or 
certain jobs in war industries, though 
the Air Transport Service has pref- 
erence rating. Considerable numbers 
of women in specified age groups 
have been withdrawn from certain 
industries and occupations to increase 
the labor supply. Women aged 20 to 
30 years who are engaged in other 
volunteer war work are exempt from 
a call to war labor only under strict 
conditions, including that they cannot 
be replaced by older women. The 
Government Department has _ been 
requested to release as many as pos- 
sible of “mobile women” in clerical 
and sub-clerical classes, 20 to 30 
years of age. 


ROBLEMS in the employment 

of women workers were given 
much consideration at the recent ses- 
sions in Chicago of the national Per- 
sonnel Conference of the American 
Management Association. One of the 
speaker specialists expressed the 
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opinion that “women in general have 
the capacity to learn the trades for 
which they are fitted faster and bet- 
ter than men.” It was the further 
opinion of Professor Don D. Les- 
cohier of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, a national authority in this field, 
that the solution of our present war- 
time labor problem must come large- 
ly through the employment during 
the next two years of several million 
women. He advised that women ap- 
plicants should be as carefully culled 
for employment as are men. He con- 
siders that “the least utilized labor 
in the United States is Negro wom- 
en.” However, the follow-up discus- 
sion brought out frank statements 
from the personnel manager of one 
large company to the effect that 
whenever they had begun to employ 
Negro women workers in a depart- 
ment, “the white women workers 
would gradually drift away, until 
none were left.” 


In one of the American Manage- 
ment Association sessions, Director 
Mary Anderson of the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, summarized out of a long ex- 
perience her opinions about jobs for 
women in the war industries. She 
thinks in general that women, when 
properly selected and trained, can 
handle many of the jobs in war in- 
dustries equally as well as men, and 
can handle certain groups of jobs 
much better. She advised, as a gen- 
eral rule, that women should avoid 
the heavier jobs requiring much lift- 
ing or walking. Women are often 
more sensitive than men to certain 
industrial poisons. Most women 
when beginning work in industry are 
not as familiar with machinery as are 
men; hence they need more careful 
safety training, and: the machinery 
they operate should be especially well 
guarded. The plant safety program 
also should include very careful at- 
tention to protective clothing for all 
women workers. Because of usual 
lesser physical strength and their sex 
characteristics, women workers also 
are more sensitive to fatigue, hence 
the importance of careful considera- 
tion to total hours of work, rest and 
lunch periods, comfort and _ first-aid 
facilities. 


Kinds of work for which women 
are especially fitted include painstak- 
ing and repetitive jobs, small assem- 
bly work requiring deft fingers and 
hands, inspection of products to meet 
precise tolerances, work demanding 
careful adjustments, light welding, 
setting up of delicate parts or ma- 
chinery. Women also are well fitted 
for light skilled machine operating 


which requires little strength, such 
as handling drilling machines, lathes, 
milling machines, and grinding and 
polishing machines. They also can 
handle larger machines on heavier 
work where lifting devices and pneu- 
matic chucks are used. In England, 
to aid in solving fatigue difficulties 
for women war workers, lighter tools 
often are provided and much atten- 
tion is given to handling materials 
with electric lifts and belts, and also 
providing when possible adjustable 
seats. 

Related to one of these problems, 
the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor has issued a 
special bulletin on “Lifting Heavy 
Weights in Defense Industries.” It 
states that experience both in this 
country and abroad indicates that the 
employment of women in war indus- 
tries involves the lifting of much 
greater loads, as compared with 
peace-time jobs for factory-employed 
women. The booklet warns that 
“heavy lifting especially affects wom- 
en’s physical structure,” and advises 
that all jobs with elements of weight 
lifting and carrying should be given 
a scientific study and analysis, to 
develop methods of saving human 
energy. To overcome such possible 
dangers, the following three groups 
of remedies are suggested: 1—in- 
troduce lifting and conveying devices 
(available to meet most of such prob- 
lems) ; 2—provide efficient condi- 
tions of work (through process re- 
arrangements, good ventilation, etc.) ; 
3—inform workers as to proper 
methods of lifting and carrying 
weights. 

A closely related problem is that 
of fatigue. It involves the kinds of 
war jobs that women can best han- 
dle, their total hours of work and 
rest periods, and the general plant 
conditions under which they work. 
The one speaker who drew the larg- 
est audience at the recent American 
Management Association Personnel 
Conference in Chicago was the Rt. 
Hon. Margaret Bondfield, former 
Minister of Labor for Great Britain, 
who told of the British experience 
with women in war industries. A 
chief part of her talk was on their 
hours of work. 

“After Dunkirk,” she explained, 
“England tried out long hours— 
seven days a week.” Output spurted 
temporarily, but soon fell below the 
former production levels. Then they 
dropped to 10 hours a day and 6 days 
a week for men. But still no recov- 
ery of output, and they successively 
tried 50 hours—48 hours—44 hours. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Ways and Means Committee 
Ends Insurance Tax Hearing 


HE long campaign to force mu- 

tual fire insurance and mutual 
casualty insurance companies into a 
disadvantageous competitive position 
by urging subjection of their non- 
profit operations to Federal income 
taxation — which has been pro- 
moted most vigorously in recent 
years by the bloc of stock casualty 
insurance companies associated in 
the Casualty and Surety Executives 
Association, of New York City — 
reached on April 16 the highest point 
it yet has achieved, when assistant 
general manager Ray Murphy of 
that organization appeared before 
the Ways and Means committee of 
the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives to defend the position of 
the stock casualty insurance carriers 
for whom he acts as spokesman. 

At a meeting of the House of 
Representatives Ways and Means 
committee held a week earlier a num- 
ber of representatives of mutual fire 
insurance and casualty insurance 
companies had outlined the position 
of the mutual companies in connec- 
tion with the matter of taxation. 
One statement — that of general 
manager A. V. Gruhn of the .Amer- 
ican Mutual Alliance, Chicago — had 
called attention to the following 
points : 


(1) that no disparity exists between 
the tax treatment of the stock 
insurance companies and mutual 
insurance companies, and _ that 
such difference as exists between 
these two wholly different types 
of companies is fair and reason- 
able; 

that the stock insurance com- 
panies are not in a serious com- 
petitive difficulty because of the 
tax law, as shown by the record 
of their earnings; 

that the stock insurance com- 
panies have enjoyed and are now 
enjoying special tax privileges 
not available to other profit-mak- 
ing concerns, and that conse- 
quently their profits are greater 
and their taxes less; 


bdo 


+ 


that the Federal government does 
not lose revenue because of the 
non-profit nature of mutual in- 
surance companies. 


In developing proof of these points 
Gruhn demonstrated, in connection 
with: 


(1) that the important difference be- 
tween mutual insurance com- 
panies and stock insurance com- 
panies is that in the mutual 
company any excess of premium 


income over that necessary to 
meet losses and expenses, and to 
set up the necessary reserves and 
surplus, is returned to the poli- 
cyholders, while in the stock com- 
pany this excess constitutes profit 
and becomes the property of 
third-party stockholders; 

(2) that the average earnings of stock 
insurance companies are very con- 
siderably higher than the average 
earnings of all other corpora- 
tions, and that this situation has 
continued over a long period; 


(3 


— 


that the stock insurance com- 
panies do not pay capital stock 
taxes, are exempt from the de- 
clared-value excess profit tax, 
and were not subject to the un- 
distributed surplus tax provisions; 
(4) that for every $1,000 in premi- 
ums received by the leading mu- 
tual casualty insurance companies 
there is approximately $25 paid in 
Federal income taxes by their 
policyholders out of the dividends 
or savings returned to these pol- 
icyholders, while the Federal in 
come taxes paid by stock casualty 
insurance companies amount to 
but $12 for every $1,000 of pre- 
miums received. 


Murphy attempted to reply to the 
first of these charges by contending 
that the larger mutual casualty com- 
panies operate:on the same basis as 
stock casualty companies — in that 
they charge fixed premiums, issue 
non-assessable policies, advertise in 
national magazines, insure many 
large industrial organizations, and 
have home office buildings with many 
employees. His answer to the sec- 
ond was that Congress is not inter- 
ested in competitive battles between 
stock and mutual insurance com- 
panies, and that figures used to sup- 
port Gruhn’s charges were mislead- 
ing. In answer to the third charge 
he said that the statement that stock 
insurance companies enjoy special 
tax privileges is false in its impli- 
cations, but did not comment upon 
the failure of stock insurance com- 
panies to pay capital-stock taxes. In 
answer to the fourth point — that 


the payment of Iederal income taxes, 


by mutual insurance company policy 
holders out of the savings returned 
to them exceeds the amount paid by 
stock insurance companies in Fed- 
eral income taxes — he said that the 
point is fallacious. 


Murphy stated his position more 
clearly under questioning by mem 
bers of the committee than he had 
done in his prepared statement. He 
agreed that the only points he had 
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made were that under existing law 
he believes there exists an unfair 
competitive condition between mu- 
tual and stock companies, and that 
he believes that under the present 
law there are loopholes through 
which certain insurance companies 
are avoiding making their proper 
contribution to the cost of the gov- 
ernment. He also offered to furnish 
the compiittee with the names of 
some matual insurance executives 
whom he suspects of receiving large 
salaries, so that these salaries could 
be checked by the committee, but de- 
clined to comment upon the mutual- 
ity or lack of mutuality of life in- 
surance companies. 

“IT do not want to get the life 
insurance companies on my _ neck”, 
Murphy stated. “I have plenty of 
trouble now.” 

Other mutual fire insurance and 
casualty insurance leaders who ap- 
peared at the hearing at which 
Gruhn’s charges were made were: 
Herman L. Ekern, Chicago attor- 
ney; Felix Hebert, Hovey T. lree- 
man, and R. H. Lord, of the 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies; and Harry P. 
Cooper, secretary of the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies. Charles M. Howell, Jr.. 
appeared for the American Reciprocal 
Insurance Association. 

Public hearings on the new Reve- 
nue Act have now closed, and it is 
expected that a bill will be offered 
from the House of Representatives 
Wavs and Means Committee in the 
near future. 

The competitive effort to raise the 
cost of mutual insurance to the pub- 
lic has been the subject of a sustained 
pressure campaign of which Mur- 
phy’s appearance before the House 
Ways and Means committee was but 
a phase. After the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents had 
adopted a resolution, urging such 
taxation, machinery was set in mo- 
tion to have various state and local 
agents’ and brokers’ organizations 
adopt resolutions similar in wording 
and send them to Congress. One 
small but apparently  well-financed 
brokers’ publication in New York 
City boasted that it had broadcast 
hundreds of thousands of anti-mutual 
propaganda reprints throughout the 
United States. 

On the following pages will be 
found significant excerpts from the 
statements made to the committee 
by A. V. Gruhn, general manager 
American Mutual Alliance, Chicago, 
and by Ray Murphy, assistant gen- 
eral manager Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Executives, New 
York City. 
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Gruhn ees 


& HE proposal to tax non-profit mutuals was pre- 

sented solely on the ground of removing a ‘seri- 
ous disparity in the tax treatment between such mutual 
companies and the stock casualty companies’, accord- 
ing to the statement made by Randolph Paul — spe- 
cial tax adviser to the Secretary of the Treasury — 
to this committee on March 3, 1942”, it was pointed 
out by A. V. Gruhn, in addressing the Ways and Means 
Committee of the United States House of Representa- 
tives upon behalf of the American Mutual Alliance, 
in which are associated a number of the principal or- 
ganizations of America’s major mutual fire insurance 
and casualty insurance companies. “The proposal is 
defective and unfairly discriminatory, and if adopted 
would unjustly penalize the mutuals’ non-profit oper- 
ations. A serious disparity would be created instead 
of being removed. We propose to show: 


(1) that no such disparity exists, and that the present 
difference in tax treatment between the stock com- 
panies and the mutual companies, two wholly differ- 
ent types of companies, is fair and reasonable; 


(2 


that the stock companies are not in a serious com- 
petitive difficulty because of the tax law, as the rec- 
ord of their earnings will show; 


(3 


~ 


that the capital-stock insurance companies have en- 
joyed, and are now enjoying, special tax privileges 
not available to other profit-making concerns; and 
that consequently their profits are greater and taxes 
less; 


(4 


~— 


that the Government does not lose revenue because 
of the non-profit nature of mutual companies.” 


Gruhn explained that while all insurance is funda- 
mentally mutual in nature — in that the contributions 
of the policyholders create the funds out of which the 
losses by fire and other casualties are paid — the re- 
sult to those who pay these premiums is entirely dif- 
ferent when such premiums are paid to a stock com- 
pany than when they are paid to a mutual company. 
In a stock company premiums paid, in excess of what 
is needed to pay losses and expenses and to set up 
the necessary reserves and surpluses, are distributed 
to third-party stockholders as profit. Profits paid have 
been substantial. In a mutual company there are no 
profits because there are no stockholder investors. The 
policyholders are the members of the company; the 
policyholders own the company; the premiums which 
they pay in excess of needs are returned to those who 
pay them. These returns are from 10 to 50 per cent 
of the premium, depending on the type of company, 
the kind of insurance coverage, and the hazard in- 
volved in the risks covered. The company is exclu- 
sively a service organization, and the entire operation 
is on an at-cost basis. Insurance in mutual com- 
panies costs less because mutual companies are more 
economically managed than stock companies. 


“Inasmuch as the corporation income tax is in fact 
a tax on profits, it has been the policy of the Govern- 
ment to recognize the entirely different character of 
non-profit associations and enterprises, by placing such 
organizations in a separate category for tax treatment. 
There has been no change in the method of operations 
of mutual companies which warrants a change in their 
classification for tax purposes.” 


Gruhn pointed out that in 1940 the American pub- 
lic paid fire insurance and casualty insurance com- 
panies $2,200,000,000 in premiums, with the stock com- 
panies receiving some 83 per cent of fire insurance 
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Murphy . . . 


PEAKING as representative of the Association of 

Casualty and Surety Executives, the legislative 
and publicity bureau of the major stock casualty in- 
surance carriers, Ray Murphy asserted that his organ- 
ization concurs in the statement of Randolph Paul — 
special tax adviser to the Secretary of the Treasury 
— that there is a serious disparity in tax treatment 
between stock and mutual insurance companies other 
than life. In attempting to combat the arguments which 
had been advanced by mutual insurance representatives, 
at an earlier hearing before the committee, he made 
the claim that mutual companies are permitted exactly 
the same deductions as stock companies in determin- 
ing any excess of income over outgo, and that in ad- 
dition they are permitted to deduct dividends paid to 
policyholders and to deduct amounts of premiums 
which are retained and added to surplus. 


He attempted to show that there is a difference be- 
tween the operations, if not between the type of or- 
ganization, of the two principal classes of mutual casu- 
alty companies. 


“Usually the income of companies in the first group 
consists almost entirely of assessment or premium de- 
posits collected from members either in advance or 
after the occurrence of the loss”, he contended. “No 
dividends are paid to members; amounts refunded to 
members, if any, represent a return of the unused por- 
tion of the assessment or premium deposit. These mu- 
tuals do not, with a few notable exceptions, maintain 
extensive organizations nor employ commercial meth- 
ods of conducting their operations, such as widespread 
advertising or other forms of soliciting business from 
the general public.” 


“In contrast are the commercial mutuals in the sec- 
ond group, many of which operate on a national and. 
in some cases, international scale. Their policies pro- 
vide the same coverage as those issued by the stock 
companies. A flat, final, fixed premium is charged as 
distinguished from collection of an assessment or a 
premium deposit. Mutuals have sought and secured 
authority in every state to issue non-assessable poli- 
cies; the issuance of such policies is now their common 
practice. This constitutes an abandonment of the fun- 
jdamental concept of mutuality. 


“The wholly commercial nature of these companies 
is emphasized by the methods and vigor with which 
they seek their business. Like many other large com- 
mercial enterprises they spend hundreds of thousands 
of dollars annually in advertising. Their national adver- 
tising is directed not to individuals alone but to indus- 
try and commerce as well. Their advertisements are 
carried in the largest periodicals and newspapers in 
the country, such as Fortune, Time, Newsweek, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Nation’s Business, Colliers, New 
York Times, and Wall Street Journal. 


“The policyholders of commercial mutuals now in- 
clude many of the largest industries in the United 
States. One mutual advertises that it is the leading 
writer of compensation insurance in America. Another 
advertises that it is the largest exclusive writer of au 
tomobile insurance in the world. The commercial mu- 
tuals employ conventional methods of solicitation — 
some through agents, others through branch-office em- 
ployees and still others through both agents and branch 
offices. The larger companies have offices in the prin- 
cipal cities throughout this country: some maintain 
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Gruhn... 


company premiums and more than 73 per cent of 
casualty insurance company premiums. He called at- 
tention to the substantial profits stock insurance com- 
panies have earned by listing $503,104,644 in profits 
paid to their stockholders during the 1936-1940 period. 
During the same period the mutual fire insurance and 
casualty insurance companies — while receiving less 
than one-fourth of the premiums received by the stock 
companies — returned in savings to their policyhold- 
ers $548,016,492. He indicated that the operations 
of the mutual carriers had been decidedly in the public 
interest, in that this saving had been made largely be- 
cause of lower mutual expenses of operation. 


“We know that the stock companies have tried to 
leave the impression that one of the chief items respon- 
sible for their higher costs is due to the amount of 
Federal taxes they pay”, Gruhn explained. “This is 
not correct. I believe the following quotation from the 
Sept. 13, 1941, issue of the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce, demonstrates that this claim lacks substance: 
‘According to the New York exhibit of workmen’s 
compensation experience, the mutual casualty com- 
panies had an average expense ratio of nearly 20 points 
under that of the stock companies. The mutuals re- 
ported an average expense of 23.6 per cent, while that 
of the stock companies showed 43.2 per cent. That 
margin largely accounts for the mutuals’ dividend to 
policyholders. Of the 20 points the Federal income 
taxes account for just 0.5 per cent.’ 


“There is one way that the stock companies can re- 
move the disparity in the costs of operation between 
the two groups. That is by reducing their own ex- 
penses and profits by charging their policyholders less.” 


[* showing that their recent profits would permit 
them to ‘do so, and that there is a real disparity 
hetween the taxes paid by stock insurance companies 
and profit-making industry generally, Gruhn charged 
that stock insurance companies do not pay a capital- 
stock tax, that they are exempt from the declared- 
value excess-profits tax, and that they were not sub- 
ject to the undistributed surplus tax provisions. The 
excess-profit tax provisions of the Second Revenue 
Act of 1940, he declared, have very little effect- upon 
stock insurance companies because of their relatively 
high average earnings during the base period. He sub- 
mitted statistics showing that during the 1926-1939 
period, while all corporations submitting balances to 
the United States Treasury showed an annual average 
rate of return of only 3.2 per cent, the stock fire insur- 
ance companies showed an average rate of return of 
10.1 per cent, and the stock casualty insurance com- 
panies an average rate of return of 10.3 per cent. In 
1937 manufacturing companies paid approximately 17 
per cent of net profits to the Federal government, while 
stock insurance companies paid only 8 per cent. 


That the Federal government does not lose income 
tax revenue because of the operations of mutual insur- 
ance companies was made plain by citing the fact that 
mutual insurance policyholders — if engaged in busi- 
ness, and thus entitled to consider insurance premiums 
a business expense — must pay income tax upon the 
dividends or savings which are returned -to them at 
the end of the policy period. Of $110,000,000 annually 
returned to mutual policyholders, 75 per cent is to such 
policyholders, and at a 24 per cent rate the Federal 
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offices in foreign countries. Many of these companies 
maintain large home office buildings staffed by hun- 
dreds of employees.” 


URPHY argued that it cannot be demonstrated 

that accumulations of surplus are held in trust 
by the mutual insurance companies for their policy- 
holders. “With no constancy of policyholders, with 
policyholders ever coming and going and ever chang- 
ing with intermingling of funds, with no records of 
proportionate accumulations from the premiums of in- 
dividual policyholders, with a fixed practice of resist- 
ance to policyholders’ claims thereon”, Murphy held, 
“the commercial mutuals cannot in good faith contend 
that their accumulations of surplus are in fact held 
in trust.” 


The spokesman for the stock casualty insurers took 
up the four points which had been made at an earlier 
hearing of the committee by A. V. Gruhn, general 
manager of the American Mutual Alliance. 


“The first point alleged was that no disparity ex- 
ists in tax treatment between stock and mutual casu- 
alty companies”, Murphy said, “and that the present 
difference in tax treatment between the stock com- 
panies and the mutual companies, two wholly differ- 
ent types of companies, is fair and reasonable. In one 
breath the spokesman stated that no disparity existed 
and in the next breath stated, in effect, that the dis- 
parity which does exist is justified. When one set 
of corporations, the stock companies, pays several mil- 
lion dollars a year in Federal taxes and another set 
conducting exactly the same kind of business, the 
mutual companies, pays nothing, disparity cannot be 
doubted. As to the pretended justification for this 
disparity, we believe that our previous statements herein 
made, showing the methods and practice of the com- 
mercial mutuals, constitute a wholly sufficient answer.” 

“The second point alleged by a mutual spokesman 
was that the stock companies are not in any serious 
competitive difficulty because of the tax law, as the 
record of their earnings will show. We are confident 
that this committee has no interest in any competitive 
issue, as such, between the stock and mutual com- 
panies. We are equally confident that this committee 
will not knowingly continue any serious tax disparity, 
nor permit the Federal tax laws to be employed as a 
competitive weapon. In attempting to minimize 
the importance of Federal taxes as a competitive fac- 
tor, a mutual spokesman quoted to the committee a 
newspaper statement purporting to deal with the dif- 
ferential in expense ratios of stock and mutual com- 
panies. The illustration is irrelevant and grossly mis- 
leading. First, Federal taxes are not a_ permissible 
factor in arriving at expense ratios. Second, the spokes- 
man artfully selected for his example a line of insur- 
ance — workmen’s compensation — on which few 
companies are fortunate enough to make a profit. Ob- 
viously any ratio of taxes paid on extremely low-profit 
business, in relation to expense ratios, or any other 
element of the premium dollars, will not accurately re- 
flect the general and true over-all situation. Incident- 
ally there is no compulsory or uniform accounting 
method prescribed as respects the treatment of Fed- 
eral income taxes in various published statistical ex- 
hibits. This is immaterial since there is no allowance 
in insurance rates established by rate-making authori- 
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government thus has been receiving some $19,800,000 
in income taxes on these funds. This amount com- 
pares very favorably with all income taxes paid by stock 
insurance carriers, despite the fact that their premium 
income is about four times as large as that of the 
mutuals. 

Gruhn related the example to the statistics which 
were cited last year by Ray Murphy in an appearance 
before the Finance Committee of the United States 
Senate, in which Murphy made a plea for taxation of 
mutual casualty insurance companies as a frankly com- 
petitive measure. At that time Murphy said that 58 
stock casualty insurance companies had had a premium 
income of $1,825,962,359 in the three-year 1936-1938 
period, and that on this business they had paid Fed- 
eral income taxes of $21,177,290. He also listed 19 
mutual casualty insurance companies which had had 
a premium income of $484,000,000 for the same period. 
Gruhn showed that these mutual companies had re- 
turned in savings or dividends to their policyholders 


engaged in commercial activities — and thus subject 
to income tax on these savings — a total of $72,600,000, 


and that on the basis of a 15 per cent income tax rate 
this had produced some $11,000,000 in Federal in- 
come taxes. 

= * aa 


IX showed that on this basis the lederal govern- 

ment receives $25 for each $1,000 in premiums 
that is paid to such mutual casualty insurance com 
panies, while it receives only $12 for each $1,000 in 
premiums which is paid to stock casualty insurance 
companies. Even including taxes at the 15 per cent 
rate on every dollar of dividends paid to stock casu- 
alty insurance company stockholders only raises the 
figure to $20 for each $1,000 in premiums which is 
paid to stock casualty insurance companies. 

“As we understand the Treasury view mutual com- 
panies would not be allowed to deduct the additions 
to reserves required by law”, Gruhn continued. “Ap- 
plying the formula at the rate which we understand 
is to be proposed, that is, 55 per cent, we find that a 
non-profit mutual company would be taxed two and 
one-half to four times more than a similar profit-mak- 
ing stock company. This is assuming that the present 
rate applicable to stock companies is not to be changed. 
However, if it is the intention to tax the stock and 
mutual companies at the same rate, without putting 
them under the same formula, then that margin of 
difference would be narrowed, but a mutual company 
still would be required to pay a greater tax than a 
similar stock company. 

“We understand that several members of the Treas- 
ury staff are of the opinion that a mutual company 
should not be permitted to accumulate a surplus ex- 
cept as such additions to surplus are taxed as profit. 
This view overlooks certain fundamentals in connec- 
tion with the modern requirement of insurance protec- 
tion — the absolute need for adequate reserves and 
surplus funds”’. 

“The surpluses of mutual companies are not profit 
because they cannot be used for distribution to stock- 
holders as profits. They at all times belong to the 
entire group of members who own the company. Title 
to them may be in the company, but title to the com- 
pany rests in the member policyholder. Title to these 
funds does not rest in management or anv other third 
party." Z 
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ties, for such taxes. Hence any published average may 
be wholly meaningless, indicative of nothing. 


‘6 HE third point alleged by a mutual spokesman”, 

Murphy continued, ‘was that the capital stock 
insurance companies are now enjoying special tax privi- 
leges not available to other profit-making concerns; and 
that consequently their profits are greater and taxes 
less. This statement is false in its implications. 
Important facts are that the stock casualty and surety 
companies are required to compute their net income on 
a basis comparable to that of other corporations gen- 
erally; the rates of normal tax and surtax are the 
same as imposed on corporations generally; they are 
subject to the same provisions of the excess profits 
tax as are other corporations generally. 


“The fourth point alleged by a mutual spokesman 
is that the Government does not lose revenue because 
of the non-profit nature of the mutual companies. The 
point is fallacious. On the one hand their spokesman 
extolled the mutuals as the benefactors of the farm- 
ers. On the other hand the mutuals’ spokesman frankly 
claimed, for the purposes of one of their points, that 
from 75 to 100 per cent of the mutuals’ dividends are 
paid to policyholders engaged in corporate business. 


“It must be assumed that the dividend recipients to 
which the mutual spokesmen referred are not only cor- 
porations but are sizable corporations, since the 24 
per cent rate was used by such spokesman, and such 
rate applied, I believe, only to those corporations hav- 
ing taxable net income in excess of $38,000. We _ be- 
lieve the mutual spokesmen in this regard are guilty 
of a violent assumption indeed, but if not, and their 
statement is true, then their claim of service to the farmer 
and the little man is quite exploded. 


“Moreover the Report of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1941, 
page 18, reveals that in 1940 a total of 540,935 cor- 
porations filed Federal income tax returns, of which 
340,220, or 64 per cent of all corporations, paid no 
tax. It is fair to assume that an unknown, but possibly 
substantial number of corporate policyholders to whom 
the commercial mutual companies returned dividends 
were included in the great majority of non-taxpaying 
corporations.” 


“However, great anxiety was expressed by the 
spokesmen for the mutuals over the possibility that 
the Treasury’s recommendations would result in a tax 
upon mutuals substantially higher than the tax paid 
by stock companies — ‘two and one-half to four times 
more than a similar profit-making stock company’ — 
to quote the spokesman verbatim’, Murphy concluded. 


“We do not feel that we are presumptuous in saying we 
are certain that the Treasury will not advocate, nor the 
Congress permit, the mutuals to be taxed at a greater 
rate than the rate applied to stock companies. Certainly 
we have not asked it. We ask equality only. We are 
frankly astounded at the attitude of the mutual spokes- 
men appearing before this committee. One has_at- 
tempted to prove that the taxes paid by the stock 
companies are not a competitive handicap. If this were 
true it would necessarily follow that similar taxes upon 
the commercial mutuals would not be a competitive 
handicap.” 
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Between plowing and harvest there is a long uncertain road to travel. 


Federal Crop Insurance in Operation 


A factual survey of the progress and difficulties incident to the 
experiment of protecting wheat growers 


NE of the best recent summa- 
ries of the progress of crop 
insurance is contained. in a 
comprehensive study of the subject 
by J. C. Clendenin of the University 


of California (los Angeles). His 
conclusions are published in the 
March, 1942, number of the lood 
Research Institute issued by Stan 


Following are sig- 
and digests from 


ford University. 
nificant excerpts 
the study. 

Laying a foundation for an under- 
standing of the federal plan for in- 
suring wheat crops, he points out 
that insurance is available for volun- 
tary purchase by any “wheat pro- 
ducer” — owner-operator, tenant, or 
cropshare landlord — to his 
interest in the crop. Both premiums 
and possible loss payments are calcu- 
lated in bushels of wheat, in order 
to keep the yield hazard separate 
from price movements. 

The premium for wheat crop in- 
surance, he explains, is calculated in 
terms of bushels of standard type 
and grade, for each farm individually. 
'undamentally, it is the simple aver- 
age of all the losses the corporation 
would have sustained over a period 
of years if insurance had been in 
effect on the farm, calculated on a 
per acre basis. For example: if the 
calculation period is ten years, the 


cover 


average yield 20 bushels per acre, 
and the contract a 75 per cent one, 
indemmnities would be indicated only 
when the farm yield was below 15 
bushels per acre. If this had occurred 
in three years out of the basic ten, 
once when the yield was 10 bushels, 
once when it was 12, and once when 
it was 13, the indemnity costs would 
have been 5 bushels, 3 bushels, and 
2 bushels per acre, respectively, or 
a total of 10 bushels per acre for the 
whole ten years. \ proper basic an- 
nual premium (farm loss-cost) would 
therefore be 1 bushel per acre for 
75 per cent insurance. 

But this annual premium calcula- 
tion has another phase. The history 
of an individual farm may be con- 
siderably affected by a single non- 
recurring disaster such as a fire or 
a hailstorm. Discretionary adjust- 
ments are sometimes made to remove 
such “spot losses” in whole or part 
from both the farm-yield and loss- 
data. In addition, the CIC 
stabilizes its premiums by averaging 
the individual farm loss-cost in each 
instance with the so-called county 
loss-cost, which is an average of the 
loss-cost figures of a number of rep- 
resentative farms scattered through- 
out the country. This process gives 
stability to the quoted rates, though 
it seems to discriminate 


cost 


unfairly 


against farms with low loss-costs. 
These final per acre premium rates 
are then applied to the exact number 
of acres seeded. 

Premiums thus calculated are based 
only on loss-costs, exclusive of oper- 
ating expenses. This is the present 
intent of the law. The government 
provides for the operating expenses 
through the regular Department of 
Agriculture appropriations, leaving 
only the’ net loss-costs to be recov- 
ered through premiums. 

Professor Clendenin then gathers 
his conclusions in a final chapter 
which is a general factual survey 
without too much ‘of his own inter- 
pretation in the way of praise or 
blame for successes and weaknesses. 
He says: 

ee @ ®@ 

EDERAL crop insurance is_be- 

ing tested on the major crop 
which is best suited to such a test. 
The yield statistics on wheat are 
probably more complete than those 
on any other crop. The geographic 
and climatic diversification of the 
risk is unsurpassed. Many types and 
sizes of farms are involved. The 
moral hazard is limited because the 
crop requires little care during its 
growing season. The physical haz- 
ards are amply diverse, both in type 
and degree. 
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The government has been generous 
in assuming the entire operating cost 
of the venture. In addition, imsur- 
ance has been available on credit to 
nearly all participants. These circum 
stances, coupled with the sales pres- 
tige afforded by association with the 
AAA and the impetus arising from 
payment of heavy losses in the in- 
itial years, have given the program 
an excellent chance to gain partici- 
pation volume. 

The total participation has disap- 
pointed the roseate expectations en- 
tertained by some, but constitutes a 
satisfactory beginning. Future growth 
is both possible and probable ; a total 
volume double that of the present 
may be had within a few years. 

\ll classes of farmers, under all 
sorts of growing conditions, have 
participated. Broadly speaking, how- 
ever, the participation has been rela- 
tively greater, and the increase in 
participation as well, in areas with 
low or moderate risks and premiums. 
One of the important unsolved prob- 
lems is to secure increased partici- 
pation by farmers in areas where 
such protection is most needed; a 
second is to secure increased partici- 
pation by farmers who are financially 
least able to bear crop loss. 

Another pressing problem at pres- 
ent is the reduction of the losses in- 
curred by the project. In addition to 
the intentionally assumed operating 
expenses, which now approximate 
$4,400,000 per annum, the underwrit- 
ing losses have to date averaged at 
least another $4,000,000 per annum. 
These have been incurred in relative 
good crop years, in which reserves 
against future poor years should have 
been accumulated. These losses are 
in large part due to imperfections in 
actuarial data and methods, and to 
adverse selection of risks. The de- 
fects are believed to be remediable. 

The general outline of the under- 
writing plan is sound. The principle 
of insurance in kind, the use of the 
farm as the underwriting basis, the 
coverage of a fraction of normal yield, 
settlements in grain or local dollar 
equivalents, are sane and practical 
ideas. The premium-note plan is 
sensible and inherently workable, and 
should give little trouble as long as 
the pledged AAA payments are con- 
tinued by the government, provided 
a firm collection policy is maintained. 

The urgent need for a well-patron- 
ized crop-insurance program in haz- 
ardous areas is shown by the num- 
ber of severe losses sustained and by 
the number of farms sustaining losses 
in several consecutive years. Tow- 
risk areas find insurance attractive if 
low in cost. 
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lif KCIC has on occasion ap- 

peared to overlook the best in- 
terests of its insurance objectives in 
an effort to co-operate with the AAA. 
The latest change in the board of 
directors seems to make the CIC 
a virtual subsidiary of the AAA. We 
feel that this is unfortunate. A suc- 
cessful crop-insurance program should 
be largely separate from current po- 
litically debated agricultural policy. 
The FCIC should have a major de- 
gree of policy-making independence, 
similar to that formerly enjoyed by 
the Federal Land Banks, though the 
need for co-operation with other 
agencies seems to indicate that it 
should remain a part of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Part of the solution may lie in 
strengthening (as well as stabilizing) 
the board of directors by including 
with well-chosen representatives of 
the Department of Agriculture at 
least two competent outsiders — pos- 
sibly a Treasury official and a pri- 
vate insurance expert, perhaps ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


The “advisory committee” author- 
ized by the present law (but never 
appointed) could become a very use- 
ful factor in the development of the 
system, if redefined in membership 
and functions. An eight-man com- 
mittee including insurance men, bank- 
ers, and economists, as well as farm- 
ers, given enough compensation and 
research assistance to enable them to 
make effective contributions, might 
be of major assistance. 


The exclusion from the insurance 
program of farmers who decline to 
co-operate with AAA policies seems 
both unfortunate and unfair. Re- 
fusal to participate in the AAA is 
not moral dereliction, nor does it 
signify the employment of unsound 
farming practices; in fact, the typi- 
cal non-AAA farm seems at least as 
good from moral and technical stand- 
points as is the typical complying 
farm. Since all farms are alike en- 
titled to the benevolent interest of 
the government, and since the propa- 
gation of the principle of security 
through insurance reauires the maxi- 
mum possible participation. it seems 
to us that the restriction lacks ade- 
quate justification. 


Federal crop insurance is not yet 
equitable enough or essential enough 
to warrant making participation com- 
pulsory. Yet the issue of compulsory 
participation should not be shelved 
or forgotten. There is no present 
ground for helieving that universal 
compulsion to participation will ever 
be justified. Small farmers, farmers 


with only a small acreage in wheat, 
and farmers whose wheat is only a 
minor element in their farm opera- 
tions, might even now advantageously 
be discouraged from participation be- 
cause of their lack of need for this 
insurance and the high expense in- 
volved in insuring them. To compel 
such farmers to participate would be 
absurd. Compulsion would also be 
undesirable with respect to a large 
middle group of farmers in low-risk 
areas.. In high-risk areas, on the 
other hand, a strong case can be made 
out for compulsion if the terms of 
the contract can be more satisfactorily 
worked out. The government now 
requires that industrial and commer- 
cial employes, with the aid of their 
employers and the government, make 
insurance provision against possible 
unemployment and the needs of their 
retirement years. Similarly, the fed- 
eral government may well in time re- 
quire insurance of all farmers who 
are certain to experience severe crop 
losses in the course of a decade or 
less. As an alternative to absolute 
legal compulsion, effective pressure 
might be achieved by making other 
forms of social assistance — for ex- 
ample, Farm Security Administration 
loans or AAA parity payments — 
contingent in whole or in part on 
insurance participation. 

In the first three seasons, wheat 
crop insurance has entailed a sub- 
sidy from the Treasury, for operating 
expenses and underwriting losses, of 
at least 28 million dollars. This is 
greater than the official proponents 
of the scheme appear to have con- 
templated. Had the seasons included 
even one very bad harvest, or had 
the three-year average yields been 
below the long-term average instead 
of above it, underwriting losses and 
the total subsidy would presumably 
have been much larger. Premature 
extension of crop insurance to other 
crops threatens to add to the sub- 
sidy burden, perhaps substantially. 
Moreover, the wheat system has not 
yet achieved sufficiently extensive 
participation in high-risk areas to 
provide a major safeguard against 
financial disaster to farmers from 
widespread failure of the wheat crop. 
The justification for continuation and 
possible increase in the present sub- 
sidy has yet to be proved. 

@€ « * 
E believe that the ultimate pos- 
sibilities of national advantage 
from the evolution of crop insurance 
warrant continuation of a subsidy to 
permit the system to mature, but 
that vigorous efforts are needed to 
keep the burden within more rea- 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Memphis Takes Grand Award 
in Traffic Safety Contest 


ord among the cities participating 

in the tenth annual traffic safety 
contest, Memphis, Tennessee was de- 
clared winner of the grand award. 
The contest, conducted annually by 
the National Safety Council, covered 
the calendar year 1941. 

Oklahoma, which for the past five 
years has won first place in its geo- 
graphical division, was adjudged to 
have made the best traffic accident 
record among states and was also hon- 
ored with a grand award. 

These two emerged victorious in 
competition with forty-eight states 
and 1,293 cities who participated in 
the contest. States were grouped geo- 
graphically and cities by population. 
Contest rules provide that national 
grand awards shall go to the state 
and city which, in the opinion of the 
judges, come nearest to doing the 
maximum that could be done prac- 
ticably for traffic safety. 

States which won first place awards 
in their geographical divisions were: 
Oklahoma in the southern, New Jer- 
sey in the eastern, Oregon in the 
western. No awards were made in 
the midwestern division. ; 


EF )R the best traffic accident rec- 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania won first 
place among cities of 500,000 or more 
population, Memphis, Tennessee, the 
grand award winner, took top hon- 
ors in the 250,000-500,000 bracket 
and Omaha, Nebraska in the 100,- 
000-250,000 classification. Manches- 
ter, New Hampshire was the winner 
in the competition in the 50,000-100,- 
000 group and the coveted award in 
the 25,000-50,000 group was taken 
by Fond Du Lac, Wisconsin, Aber- 
deen, South Dakota took first place 
in the 10,000-25,000 classification. 


Details of the traffic safety pro- 
gram which won top honors for the 
three states and six cities in the 
safety contest have been outlined by 
the National Safety Council. 

One fact, the Council said, stands 
out in a study of the voluminous re- 
ports submitted by participants in the 
contest — that when modern traffic 
principles are applied consistently, 
intelligently and relentlessly, traffic 
accidents are reduced, even in war 
time. 

The report shows further, the 
Council said, that success of any 
state or community in reducing traf- 
fic accidents is proportionate to the 





size, scope and intensity of its traf- 
fic accident program. 

It is especially important to re- 
member that fact right now, it was 
pointed out, because traffic accident 
hazards also cause traffic congestion 
and delays which impede the move- 
ment of vital military and industrial 
traffic. 

In the case of the grand prize win- 
ner among states — Oklahoma — it 
was disclosed that no other state or 
city has ever before won first place 
in its group five years in a row, a 
feat Oklahoma accomplished with 
this award. There were 558 motor 
vehicle traffic deaths in the state dur- 
ing the year. Based on the number 
of miles driven, this gave a death 
rate of 9.3, which is well below the 
national rate of 12.6 and a full point 
under the average Oklahoma rate of 
10.3 for the three years preceding 
1941. 

The Oklahoma State Safety Coun- 
cil, whose executive secretary is a 
staff member of the Department of 
Public Safety, is one of the most ac- 
tive in the country. In addition to 
sponsoring an outstanding public 
education program, the council has 
supported such projects as the addi- 
tion of fifty men to the highway 
patrol and the enactment of legisla- 
tion to help crack down on drunken 
driving. Newspapers and radio sta- 
tions contributed materially to Okla- 
homa’s record by cooperating in 
bringing safety information to the 
public. The public education pro- 
gram also made use of motion pic- 
tures, speeches, posters, driver man- 
uals and other methods of getting 
safety across. 


A safety contest was conducted for 
Oklahoma cities and counties, with 
all forty-nine eligible cities and all 
seventy-seven counties taking part. 
Promotion of the contest helped a 
great number of localities solve their 
traffic problems. 

A full-time traffic engineer is em- 
ployed by the state. Projects in 
cluded 516 studies of rural high ac- 
cident locations, 2,500 studies to de- 
termine traffic flow and volume, and 
ninety-eight special studies for cities. 

The 153-man highway patrol de- 
voted ninety-two per cent of its time 
to enforcing traffic laws and eight per 
cent to vehicle inspection and crimi- 
nal matters. More than 6,000 acci- 
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dents were investigated on the spot. 
These resulted in 4,900 court cases, 
almost all of which resulted from 
complaints by the patrolmen. Of the 
total of 14,141 arrests made for all 
types of violations, 12,826 resulted 
in conviction. 


Approximately 110,000 people 
were examined for drivers’ licenses. 
All applicants were checked for vi- 
sion, ability to handle the car in traf- 
fic and knowledge of driving rules. 
A total of 2,972 drivers lost their 
licenses through suspension or revo- 
cation, 1,020 the result of drunken 


‘driving. Safety is taught in Okla- 


homa schools and all state teachers 

colleges offer courses for safety 

teachers. : 
e @ e@ 


EW JERSEY in winning first 

place in the eastern division 
claimed regional honors for the sec- 
ond time. It also won in 1938. A 
total of 971 people were killed in 
motor vehicle traffic in New Jersey 
last year, giving it a rate, on the 
basis of miles driven, of 7.9, com- 
pared to 12.6 for the country as a 
whole. Its victory was credited to 
the application of active programs of 
traffic engineering, enforcement, mo- 
tor vehicle administration education, 
both of adults and in the schools. 
Traffic engineering included such 
work as supervising the 159 studies 
of rural danger spots and _ helping 
establish twenty-eight miles of speed 
zoning, as well as supervising 151 
special traffic studies for municipali- 
ties. 


More than 9,500 accidents were 
investigated on the spot by enforce- 
ment officers. Of 52,386 arrests for 
violation ‘of the safety laws, 50,980 
resulted in conviction, State officers 
arrested 255 people for drunken 
driving. Licenses were taken away 
from 1,454 drivers for drunkeness 
at the wheel, and another 4,777 lost 
their licenses for miscellaneous vio- 
lations. 


An outstanding part of New Jer- 
sey’s program is its state-operated 
vehicle inspection. Half of the motor 
vehicles tested were rejected because 
of some dangerous defect and their 
owners required to repair them. 
Nearly 160,000 new applicants were 
examined for drivers’ licenses. All 
were given vision checks, tests on 
road rules and required to show that 
they actually could handle a car in 
traffic. Traffic safety courses are re- 
quired in New Jersey schools, and 
special standards are set up for in- 
structors who teach them. 

Oregon, first place winner in the 
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western division, also took top hon- 
ors in its geographical group for the 
second straight year. A total of 395 
people were killed in motor vehicle 
traffic accidents in the state during 
the year for a death rate of 11.1— 
a point and a half below the national 
rate of 12.6. The state police force 
consisting of 174 men arrested or 
issued summons to 9,903 traffic vio- 
lators during the year. Of this num- 
ber 9,470 were convicted, 458 of 
them for drunken driving. Scientific 
tests were used in 397 of the latter 
cases. Almost 70,000 new applicants 
for drivers’ licenses were tested, and 
all were checked on vision and 
knowledge of road rules. Four out 
of five had to demonstrate ability to 
handle the car in traffic. The state 
revoked 1,216 driving licenses for 
drunken driving. The Oregon De- 
partment of Education has _ ruled 
that safety must be taught in the 
schools. With this instruction, the 
secretary of state has given driver 
training to high school pupils who 
wish to take the course. 


EMPHIS, grand award win- 

ner among cities, in the face 
of increased automobile traffic deaths 
throughout the nation, was able to 
cut its fatalities from 37 in 1940 to 
16 in 1941—a reduction of 56%. 
Rigid and impartial enforeement was 
the foundation of Memphis’ victory 
drive. A total of 37,608 drivers were 
arrested or given summonses during 
the year, or more than 100 a day. 

Twenty pedestrians were cited for 
traffic infractions. Of 346 drivers ar- 
rested on intoxication charges, all 
but three were convicted. A viola- 
tions bureau, where motorists ar- 
rested for minor violations, such as 
over-time parking, could plead guilty 
and pay their fine without the for- 
mality of going to court, was both a 
convenience for the drivers and a 
timesaver for the traffic court. En- 
gineering also received much atten- 
tion. For example, forty-two miles 
of street marking such as center lines 
were maintained and work was be- 
gun on a new system of pedestrian 
lights on traffic signals. Studies were 
made of 1,400 high accident spots 
with the idea of correcting the haz- 
ards. 

Pittsburgh’s accident prevention 
program, which cut its motor vehi- 
cle traffic death toll 13% from 1940 
and won for it first place in the com- 
petition among cities of more than 
500,00 population, was credited to 
aggressive engineering, enforcement 
and pedestrian programs. There 
were 88 fatalities in Pittsburgh dur- 
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ing 1941 compared to 101 the year 
before. This reduction was accom- 
plished in a year when deaths were 
increasing in the country as a whole. 
Indicative of enforcement control is 
the record of 131,996 arrests for traf- 
fic violations, including 346 upon 
charges of drunken driving. 

(maha, Nebraska—winner in the 
100,000-250,000 population group— 
reduced traffic deaths from 32 in 1940 
to 17 in 1941. To accomplish such 
an outstanding record, Omaha em- 
ployed a balanced program of engi- 
neering, education and enforcement. 

Manchester, New Hampshire— 
winner in the 50,000-100,000 class— 
had only three traffic deaths in 1941 
as against nine during 1940. Fond 
Du Lac, Wisconsin, in winning first 
ranking in the 25,0000-50,000 class, 
went through its second complete 
year without a traffic fatality. No- 
body has been killed in a motor vehi- 
cle traffic accident in Fond Du Lac 
since 1939. Aberdeen, South Da- 
kota, winner in the 10,000-25,000 
population class, took top honors in 
its group for the second time in 
three years. It also won in 1939. 
Not a single traffic death was re- 
ported in Aberdeen during 1941, the 
third consecutive year it has had a 
perfect score in motor vehicle traffic 
fatalities. 

To mark the contest’s tenth anni- 
versary, the judges awarded certifi- 
cates of merit to Providence, Rhode 
Island and Milwaukee, Wisconsin for 
outstanding traffic safety perform- 
ances during the last decade. 

The judges also selected Provi- 
dence as the winner of the “Big 
Town Traffic Safety Award” pre- 
sented by Edward (Gs. Robinson, radio 
and screen star, to the city of 250,- 
000 or more population which had 
the lowest traffic death rate in the 
last five years. The average death 
rate in Providence for this period 
was 9.0 for 100,000 population. 

Judges of the contest were Thomas 
H. MacDonald, Commissioner of the 
United States Public Roads Admin- 
istration; Leslie J. Sorenson, chair- 
man of the Chicago Street Traffic 
Commission and former president of 
the Institute of Traffic Engineers, 
and John Stilwell, president of the 
National Safety Council and vice 
president of the Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, Incorpo- 
rated. 
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N addition to awarding prizes to 
the cities and states above named, 
the judges awarded to other states 
and cities prizes and honorable men- 


tion and named a special honor roll 
of 141 cities with populations be- 
tween 5,000 and 10,000 which went 
through 1940 without a traffic death. 
These honor roll cities are: 


ALABAMA: Talladega, Lanett, Shef- 
field. ARIZONA: Douglas, Nogales, 
CALIFORNIA: Martinez, Pacific Grove, 
Santa Paula, Piedmont. COLORADO: 
Salida, Sterling, Longmont. FLORIDA: 
Ocala. GEORGIA: Milledgeville. ILLI- 
NOIS: St. Charles, Batavia, Peru, Sum- 
mit, Villa Park, Clinton, North Chicago, 
Naperville, Glen Ellyn, Spring Valley, 
Macomb, Du Quoin. INDIANA: Ply- 
mouth, Wabash, Bluffton, Sullivan. IOWA: 
Chariton, Perry, Spencer, Grinnell, Chero- 
kee, Red Oak, Creston, Clarinda. KAN- 
SAS: Liberal KENTUCKY: Glasgow. 
LOUISIANA: Hammond. MASSA- 
CHUSETTS: Spencer, Ware, Great Bar- 
rington, Hudson. MICHIGAN: Char- 
lotte, Mt. Pleasant, St. Joseph, Dowagiac, 
Manistee MINNESOTA: Columbia 
Heights, Eveleth, Red Wing, Hastings, 
Cloquet, Crookston, Willmar. MISSIS- 
SIPPI: Tupelo, McComb. MISSOURI: 
Boonville, Sikeston. NEBRASKA: Co- 
lumbus, Fairbury, McCook, Alliance, Falls 
City, York. NEW HAMPSHIRE: Som- 
ersworth, Franklin. NEW JERSEY: 
Fairview, Roselle Park, Fair Lawn, Prince- 
ton, Guttenberg, Bogota, Paulsboro, Madi- 
son. NEW MEXICO: Raton. NEW 
YORK: Larchmont, Bronxville, Tupper 
Lake, Waverly. NORTH CAROLINA: 
Tarboro. NORTH DAKOTA: Devils 
Lake, Mandan, Wahpeton. OHIO: Lock- 
land, Delphos, East Palestine, Kenton, Sid- 
ney, Circleville, Bellefontaine, Shelby, Lo- 
gan. OKLAHOMA: Woodward, Cushing, 
Hugo. OREGON: Corvallis. PENN- 
SYLVANIA: Middletown, West View, 
Nazareth, Brackenridge, Tarentum, Palm- 
erton, Greenville, Avalon, Summit Hill, 
Huntington, Midland, Yeadon, Mechanics- 
burg, Ford City. SOUTH CAROLINA: 
Clinton. SOUTH DAKOTA: Lead. 
TEXAS: Brenham, Waxahachie, Cole- 
man, Sequin, Mineral Wells, Kingsville. 
VERMONT: Montpelier, St. Albans. 
VIRGINIA: Radford, Waynesboro. 
WASHINGTON : Puyallup. WEST VIR- 
GINIA: Hinton. WISCONSIN: Fort 
Atkinson, Waupun, Oconto. 








Renewal Certificates Banned 
in Indiana 


DECLARING THAT THE USE OF RE- 
NEWAL CERTIFICATES BY FIRE INSUR- 
ance companies doing business in In- 
diana would deprive policyholders of 
coverage and rate benefits that might 
have been made effective since the 
policy was written, the Attorney 
General has notified Insurance Com- 
missioner Frank J. Viehmann that 
such certificates cannot be used in 
the state. In the opinion of the At- 
torney General the opportunity to 
adjust the insurance for increased 
protection also would be lessened if 
renewal certificates were used. 

This ruling, Commissioner Vieh- 
mann states, definitely bars the use 
of renewal certificates in Indiana. 
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An All-Out Civilian Fire 
Safety Program 


ized community effort for the 

protection of industrial plants 
and other property against fire dur- 
ing the period of war, speakers at 
the 19th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council, held in 
Washington, D. C. on April 3, called 
for an all-out civilian fire safety pro- 
gram. The Council, which is affili- 
ated with the Insurance Department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, at the close of the 
meeting issued the following  state- 
ment: 


Geet comm the need of organ- 


“The United States can win this war only 
with continuous and uninterrupted produc- 
tion of vital materials to supply our armed 
forces. One sure way to stop this produc- 
tion and bring comfort to our enemies is 
destruction by fire. This fact has been 
tragically demonstrated by many recent 
fires, the loss from which has had a serious 
aggregate effect upon the war production 
program. 
“Small business and mercantile enterprises 
businesses not directly engaged in war 
production—are likewise easily destroyed 
by fire. Under existing conditions these 
businesses and properties cannot be re- 
placed. The need of essential material in 
the war program makes rebuilding impos- 
sible in most cases. j 
“Conserving existing business and all our 
resources, including the products of our 
farms and forests, makes necessary an all- 
out civilian fire safety program. 
“This conservation can be accomplished 
only through increased emphasis on exist- 
ing programs, and the creation of new pro- 
grams, for that purpose throughout the 
country.” 


Winners of awards for outstanding 
accomplishment in fire prevention 
and protection in the 1941 Inter- 
Chamber Fire Waste Contest spon- 
sored jointly by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and 
the National Fire Waste Council 
were made public at the meeting. 
The city of Cincinnati, Ohio was de- 
clared winner of the grand award 
inasmuch as its record of fire preven- 
tion accomplishment was deemed best 
among the more than 500 cities com- 
peting in the contest. Cities in the 
six population groups entered in the 
competition are graded so that credit 
is given for fire loss records, educa- 
tional activities in fire prevention and 
permanent improvements to elimi- 
nate fire hazards. Winning cities in 
the various population groups which 
will receive engraved bronze plaques 
at the annual meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States to 
be held in Chicago, April 27-30 are: 





Class I—Cities of more than 500,000 popu- 
lation—Milwaukee. 

Class II —Cities of 250,000 to 500,000 
population—Cincinnati. 

Class III — Cities of 100,000 to 250,000 
population—Wichita, Kansas. 

Class IV—Cities of 50,000 to 100,000— 
Lakewood, Ohio. 

Class V—Cities from 20,000 to 50,000 
population—Parkersburg, W. Va. : 
Class VI—Cities under 20,000 population 
—Valley City, North Dakota. 

The average per capita fire loss of 
the cities reporting in the 1941 con- 
test was $1.61 as compared with an 
average per capita of approximately 
$2.40 for the country as a whole. 

In announcing the results, officers 
of the Chamber and the National Fire 
Waste Council called attention to the 
particularly thorough and effective 
work that many cities, with the sup- 
port of their Chamber of Commerce 
fire prevention and defense commit- 
tees, are now sharing to see that the 
full utilization of the nation’s man- 
power and resources for vital war 
production is not interrupted or ob- 
structed by fire. 

With the nation’s fire losses reach- 
ing more than $320,000,000 in tangi- 
ble values alone in 1941, and still in- 
creasing, it was emphasized that 
never before in the- history of the 
United States have organized and co- 
ordinated fire prevention and protec- 
tion efforts been of greater import- 
ance than now, when time and mate- 
rials are such decisive factors in war 
work. 

In addition to the winners, there 
was also announced a list of cities re- 
ceiving honorable mention for out- 
standing work in fire prevention and 
protection. The complete list of win- 
ning and honor cities follows: 

CLASS I—OVER 500,000 POPULA- 
TLON—Winner, Milwaukee, Wis.; Hon- 
or Cities, St. Louis, Mo., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Chicago, Ill., Detroit, Mich., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Buffalo, N. Y., Washington, 
LD): €. 

CLASS II—CITIES FROM 250,000 
TO 500,000—Winner, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Honor Cities, Memphis, Tenn., Provi- 
dence, R. I., Rochester, N. Y., San An- 
tonio, Texas, Indianapolis, Ind., Louis- 
ville, Ky., Minneapolis, Minn., St. Paul, 
Minn., Columbus, Ohio, Toledo, Ohio. 

CLASS III—CITIES FROM 100,000 
TO 250,000—Winner, Wichita, Kansas; 


Honor Cities, Hartford, Conn., New 
Haven, Conn., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Shreveport, La., Chattanooga, Tenn., 


Fort Wayne, Ind., Utica, N. Y., Okla- 
homa City, Okla., Omaha, Neb., South 
Bend, Ind., Duluth, Minn. 

CLASS IV—CITIES FROM 50,000 
TO 100,000—Winner, Lakewood, Ohio; 
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Honor Cities, Schenectady, N. Y., To- 
peka, Kan., Kalamazoo, Mich., Berkeley, 
Calif., El Paso, Texas, Lansing, Mich., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Stockton, Calif., Beth- 
lehem, Pa., Roanoke, Va. 

CLASS V—CITIES FROM 20,000 
TO 50,000— Winner, Parkersburg, W. 
Va.; Honor Cities, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Newburgh, N. Y., Watertown, N. Y., 
Burlington, Iowa, Elgin, Ill, Muskegon, 
Mich., Tuscaloosa, Ala., Gastonia, N. C., 
Lafayette, Ind., Wausau, Wis. 

CLASS VI—CITIES UNDER 20,000 
—Winner, Valley City, N. D.; Honor 
Cities, Ridgewood, N. J., Corning, N. 
Y., Raton, N. Mex., Port Angeles, Wash., 
Aberdeen, S. D., Newton, Kan., Fremont, 
Neb., Marietta, Ohio, Martinez, Cal., 
Hastings, Neb. 


HE danger from incendiary 

bombs was discussed by Fire 
Marshal L. G. Schraffenberger of 
Cincinnati in an address “Organizing 
the Community for Fire Defense.” 
“All fire prevention men” he stated 
“must bear in mind that the incen- 
diary bomb is one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest, fire hazard of all 
times and the public must know about 
it and the methods of extinguish- 
ment. Neither must we overlook the 
fact that the women, as well as the 
men, must be given all the facts. The 
men may be part of the civilian de- 
fense organization and may be away 
during a bombing period. Conse- 
quently, our program cannot be of 
maximum value unless the women 
can proceed properly.” 

A. C. Hudson, fire co-ordinator 
for New Hampshire, in an address 
on “Fire Defense in the Civilian De- 
fense Program,” stated that in addi- 
tion to the regular fire protection 
services supplemental forces of fire 
watchers trained to extinguish in- 
cendiary bombs and protect property 
involved in bombing raids should be 
organized, 

The work of the War Department 
of regularly inspecting some 8,000 
industrial plants .was reviewed by 
Lt. Col. Carl G. Richmond of the 
Office of Provost Marshal General. 

“Industrial fire defense has taken 
on new meaning and new importance 
since we earnestly entered the prose- 
cution of offensive warfare,” Lt. Col. 
Richmond said in part. “In the mili- 
tary program we have dropped the 
word ‘defense’ in such expressions as 
‘defense production’ and substituted 
the word ‘war.’ That which was de- 
fense production is now war produc- 
tion and we may well carry -the 
change in nomenclature to the fire 
waste problem of production and call 
it what it is: war on industrial fires, 
war on preventable delays in pro- 
duction caused by fires of whatever 
origin, Such warfare is being made 
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and must be continued if we are to 
secure maximum production, and 
maximum production is essential to 
all-out war effort. 


“In the War Department we are 
continuing to receive letters asking 
‘Why don’t you stop fires like those 
at Fall River and New York harbor 
and Cleveland and elsewhere ?’ While 
the popular cry is ‘sabotage,’ the War 
Department is not idle in the war on 
industrial fires, for we appreciate 
that fire is the most destructive tool 
of the saboteur. The means that 
prevent industrial fires make acts of 
sabotage by fire more difficult to 
carry out. Fires started by willful 
acts of sabotage are more easily ex- 
tinguished or brought under control 
if protection measures are thoroughly 
adequate for the control of fires in 
industrial properties that are brought 
about through ignorance, inadvert- 
ence, carelessness or stupidity. 

“Your presence at this meeting 
testifies to your appreciation of the 
need of war on industrial fires. At 
your 1941 meeting you were told of 
the assistance being given the War 
and Navy Departments at that time 
by the I. L. I. through investiga- 
tions of protective conditions at 
manufacturing plants supplying War 
and Navy Department needs. Those 
investigative surveys continued 
through 1941 and supplied some of 
the much needed information. Since 
January 5, 1942, the War Depart- 
ment has taken over all of the survey 
work at industrial facilities servicing 
the War Department. 

“During the first four months of 
1941 practically all of our informa- 
tion on fire prevention conditions at 
private manufacturing plants came to 
us from the I*. B. I. and this included 
copies of original reports furnished 
the F. B. I. by the National Bureau 
for Industrial Protection. 

“Early in May 1941 the Secretary 
of War ordered the immediate ex- 
pansion of the plant protection pro- 
gram of the War Department. An 
inspectorate was then organized by 
and operated under the direct control 
of the Chiefs of the Supply Arms and 
Services ; that is, by the Chief of Ord- 
nance, the Chief of the Air Corps, 
the Chief Signal Officer, the Chief 
of Chemical Warfare Service, the 
(Quartermaster General, the Surgeon 
General and the Chief of Engineers. 
The directive of May 7th, 1941, pro- 
vided for one hundred officers and 
seven hundred civilians in the Plant 
Protection Inspection Service with 
coordination effected through the 
Plant Protection Division of the Of- 
fice of the Under Secretary of War. 
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HE inspectorate then formed 

operates today with but little 
change in the general plan during 
the past eleven months. This inspec- 
torate is the Plant Protection Inspec- 
tion Service of the War Department. 
Its duties are broader than the war 
on industrial fires, for plant protec- 
tion has been interpreted to include 
protection by physical features, in- 
stallations such as fences, the estab- 
lishment of guard systems beyond 
the usual watchman service, the con- 
trol of personnel and similar items in 
addition to the prevention of avoid- 
able interruption of production 
caused by fire. It appears true, how- 
ever, that the greatest field for ac- 
complishment of good by any single 
item of plant protection, is through 
competent handling of manufacturing 
plant fire prevention and fire protec- 
tion. 


“Today the number of industrial 
plants servicing the War Department 
is many thousands. Of these, about 
8,000 are considered of such import- 
ance to the war production program 
that they are regularly inspected by 
the plant Protection Inspection Serv- 
ice of the War Department. The in- 
spectors cover the whole field of 
plant protection and in this field the 
war on industrial fires is given 
prominent consideration. 

“There is considerable decentrali- 
zation of control in the Plant Protec- 
tion Inspection Service of the War 
Department. There are no inspec- 
tors operating out of Washington 
and it is seldom that any appoint- 
ments to the Plant Protection Inspec- 
tion Service are made in Washing- 
ton. The appointment or employ- 
ment of inspectors is made in the dis- 
trict offices, and it may assist in 
understanding the organization to 
indicate the extent and general prac- 
tice of the field offices. 

“The Chief of Ordnance is respon- 
sible for plant protection at all manu- 
facturing plants allocated to him by 
the supervising and coordinating of- 
fice in Washington. Those plants are 
assigned to the Chief of Ordnance 
for plant protection responsibility 
where the Ordnance Department pre- 
dominates in the purchase of supplies 
manufactured at the plant. The sit- 
uation is similar with the other Sup- 
ply Arms and Services. Continuing 
to use the Ordnance Department 
for illustration it may be noted that 
it has district offices, in each of which 
there is a plant protection officer and 
a corps of inspectors, in the follow- 
ing cities: Birmingham, Boston, Chi 
cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Hartford Los Angeles, New York, 


Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, 
St. Louis and San Francisco. 


“The Chemical Warfare Service, 
as another example, has similar of- 
fices at Atlanta, Boston, New York, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco. 


“You can readily appreciate that 
this is a large organization. It has 
not had traditions on which to build. 
It has recruited its personnel very 
rapidly and there has not been time 
for a great deal of training. We 
have endeavored to secure competent 
men, but there are not in this coun- 
try a sufficient number of competent, 
trained plant protection experts to 
meet our requirements and at the 
same time permit the continued func- 
tioning of the essential civilian in- 
spection organizations. 


“We endeavor to assist the Plant 
Protection Inspectorate from Wash- 
ington by securing and passing on 
such information as we anticipate 
will be helpful. We receive and 
broadly use the most generous as- 
sistance furnished by the combined 
insurance and inspection services 
and made available through the Na 
tional Bureau for Industrial [Protec 
tion. In addition to assisting the in 
spectors we have endeavored to as- 
sist also the manufacturers in an un 
derstanding and meeting of the indus 
trial fire problem. We have endeavored 
to select the best men available for 
making the surveys and contacts at 
the plants. We have provided the 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘Plant Protection 
for Manufacturers” which had an 
original issue in January 1942 of 7,500 
copies. To date 30,000 copies have 
been printed and sent into the field 
and 6,000 more are being printed this 
week to supply the continuing de- 
mand. They are available from any 
of the plant protection officers or in 
spectors in Corps Area or lrocure 
ment District Offices. 

“While the field work of plant pro 
tection in the War Department con 
tinues with but little change, the co- 
ordination and supervision of this 
work were transferred last month, as 
a part of the Army reorganization, 
from the Office of the Under Secretary 
of War to the Office of the Provost 
Marshal General. Supervision and 
direction of the war on fires in indus 
trial plants is now a function of thie 
Internal Security Division in the (1 
fice of the Provost Marshal General 
The new arrangement is expected to 
permit enlargement of accomplish 
ments and secure increased effective- 
ness in the war on industrial fires as 
a part of the war production pro 
gram.” 
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ATLANTIC MUTUAL JOINS SELECT GROUP 
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OF CENTURY OLD COMPANIES 


N April 11 the Atlantic Mutual 

Insurance Company of New 
York observed the 100th anniversary 
of its founding, a century which saw 
the company come through wars and 
panics with flying colors. 

\lthough chartered by an act of 
the New York legislature on April 
11, 1842, the foundations of the At- 
lantic Mutual’s business had _ been 
laid some years earlier when a pre- 
decessor company — the Atlantic 
Insurance Company — was organ- 
ized in 1829. Walter Restored Jones, 
one of the founders of that carrier, 
was the first president of Atlantic 
Mutual and his associate Josiah L. 
Hale was the company’s first vice- 
president. 

The birth of the Atlantic Mutual 
coincided with the most colorful era 
in American marine history — the 
rise of the American clipper ship. 
From the 1840's to about 1870 these 
speedy sailing vessels dominated the 
seas and wrested a large share of 
the ocean-carrying trade from Eng- 
land and continental countries. Their 
mastery of the seas brought a period 
of great prosperity to American ship 
owners and merchants. At the same 
time the growth of American ship- 
ping provided a wide field for the 
writing of insurance on, ships and 
cargoes. 

In response to the company’s first 
appeals for business, applications for 
insurance aggregating $800,000 were 
received, constituting the nucleus of 
the business which ultimately devel- 
oped into large proportions. In the 
century which has elapsed, Atlantic 
has insured property valued in ex- 
cess of $50,000,000,000 ; received pre- 
miums of over $442,000,000; paid 
losses exceeding $213,000,000; and 
has returned savings to its policy- 
holders of almost $125,000,000. In 
recent years it has broadened its in- 
surance underwriting from marine 
insurance to many other types of 
property protection, including fire, 
automobile and yacht insurance, do- 
mestic transportation and personal 
property of all kinds. 

Through the wars and panics of 
the past century, Atlantic Mutual 
has returned savings to its policy- 
holders in every year but one — 
1854. In the history of the company 
the year 1854 stands out as an in- 
explicable period in which one ma- 
rine disaster after another occurred 
in close succession. The company 
was called upon to pay losses of four 





and one-half million in this single 
year. But it quickly weathered the 
storm, resumed payment of savings 
to policyholders at the rate of 30 
per cent in the following year and 
has continued to pay these savings 
without interruption to the present 
day. 

In commemoration of its 100th an- 
niversary the Atlantic Mutual has 
made available a booklet by Charles 
Edey Fay, which tells the story of 
the “Mary Celeste’, a famous half 
brig of yesteryear. The Atlantic Mu- 
tual is the only American insurance 
company now in existence that had 
any insurance on the “Mary Celeste”, 
which is the subject of one of the 
most fascinating sea stories of all 
time. 

The first offices of the Atlantic 
Mutual were in the Merchants Ex- 
change, at Hanover and Wall streets, 
which subsequently became the site 
of the United States. Custom House 
and the National City Bank. Since 
1851 the company has been located 
in its own building at 49 Wall street. 
Its present home office building was 
erected on this site in 1900. 

Atlantic’s early trustees were 
mainly merchants and traders, and 
chief among these were the East 
India merchants. The East India 
trade was then in its ascendancy ; 
New York a lustily growing port 
from which clipper ships set out to 
ply the seven seas. Representing one 
of the great importing houses of the 
day on the board of Atlantic Mutual 
was Franklin H. Delano, whose 
namesake and grand nephew is Presi- 
dent Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Mr. 
Delano served as a trustee of At- 
lantic in 1846-47. At that time he 
was a junior partner of one of the 
most active importing houses, Grin- 
nell, Minturn and Company, whose 
members were among the most en- 
terprising businessmen of the time. 

The names of many other distin- 
guished businessmen, lawyers and 
financiers have appeared on the ros- 
ter of Atlantic trustees. To mention 
only a few there were, among the 
charter members, William F. Haven- 
meyer, thrice mayor of New York; 
A. A. Low, whose son Seth Low 
became president of Columbia Uni- 
versity and mayor of New York; 
and Christopher Rhinelander Robert, 
a philanthropist whose name was 
perpetuated in the American College 
founded in Constantinople. 


Later names included Levi P. Mor- 
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ton, subsequently a vice-president of 
the United States; George Bliss, 
Herbert L. Griggs, Nicholas Biddle, 
all well-known bankers; Edwin D. 
Morgan, governor of New York dur- 
ing the Civil War; Horace Gray, a 
distinguished jurist; and four gen- 
erations of the Dodge family begin- 
ning in 1847 with William E. Dodge, 
a founder of the Phelps Dodge 
Cooper Company, whose great grand- 
son, Cleveland E. Dodge, is a mem- 
ber of the present board. 

Atlantic Mutual has had only 
seven presidents in its one hundred 
years: Walter Restored Jones, 1842- 
1855; John Divine Jones, 1855-1895 ; 
William H. H. Moore, 1895-1897 ; 
Anton A. Raven, 1897-1915; Cor- 
nelius Eldert, 1915-1930; Walter 
Wood Parsons, 1930-1934; and Wil- 
liam D. Winter, who has been presi- 
dent since 1934. 

As it starts upon its second hun- 
dred years, Atlantic Mutual is draw- 
ing upon its experience accumulated 
in four major wars to guide it in 
handling the daily problems brought 
about by the present world-wide war. 
The company had been organized but 
a few years when it was confronted 
with problems growing out of the 
war between the United States and 
Mexico in 1846. The Civil War, the 
Spanish-American War and World 
War I each presented in turn new 
problems and had a profound influ- 
ence on American shipping and the 
conduct of marine insurance. 








Grain Dealers Elect 
New Officers 


SEVERAL CHANGES IN THE OFFICIAL 
TITLES OF MEMBERS OF THE EXECU- 
tive staff of the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, Indiana were 
announced by the Board of Directors 
following their annual meeting on 
April 1. Officers elected were: 

Charles S. Clark, Chicago, chair- 
man of the board. 

J. J. Fitzgerald, Indianapolis, 
president. 

C. R. McCotter, Omaha, Ist vice 
president and Western Manager. 

Gage McCotter, Indianapolis, vice 
president and secretary. 

©. M. Earl, Indianapolis, vice 
president. 

R. D. MacDaniel, Indianapolis, 
vice president. 

F. A. Brier, Indianapolis, treasurer. 

H. E. Wells, Indianapolis, auditor. 

T. M. Holloran, Indianapolis, as- 
sistant secretary. 

M. F. Hill, Indianapolis, assistant 
secretary. 
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Safety of Women in War 


Industries 
(Continued from page 12) 


In one rather systematic test for 
women, in coil winding, the maxi- 
mum weekly production was achieved 
at 43% hours. 

“Any gains in individual produc- 
tion above that period of hours were 
lost in increased percentage of ab- 
senteeism.” Her general opinion 
about women war workers is that, 
in England, they are doing surpris- 
ingly well in developing efficient 
skills. “‘And they are always much 
more careful with their tools,” said 
she, ‘than the men workers.” 


More detailed technical informa- 
tion about the fatigue problem among 
war workers was brought out in an 
address by Dr. A. C. Ivy, of the De- 
partment of Physiology and Phar- 
macology, Northwestern Medical 
School, before a recent convention 
in Chicago of the American Medical 
Association. His specific topic was 
“The Physiology of Work.” 


“The industries of our country,” 
he said, “have a tremendous task to 
perform. The successful accomplish- 
ment of this task depends primarily 
on the morale and physical fitness of 
our manpower. Even in ordi- 
nary times and apart from any sense 
of social responsibility, the imdustrial 
physician well knows that attention 
devoted to the health and well-being 
of executives and laborers is in the 
interest of efficient management.” 


He defined “work” as including 
accomplishment, efficiency, fatigue, 
and recuperation. Research indicates 
that numerous things impair or im- 
prove factory productivity. Improve- 
ment factors may include many little- 
understood sociological and psycho- 
logical elements; such as, for exam- 
ple, seeming small acts by manage- 
ment proving interest in the work- 
er’s welfare. Continuous standing 
while at work is abnormally fatiguing 
and only those especially physically fit 
can endure it. “Fussy” work is fa- 
tiguing because it involves different 
rhythms and degrees of effort; and, 
monotonous work is fatiguing because 
boresome. 

ee © @ 


HE rate of recovery from fatigue 

—that is, recuperation—has been 
much neglected in research. It in- 
volves “hours of work, day and night 
work, sleep, recreation, type of work, 
speed of work, Sunday labor; and 
effect of over-time on feeling tone, 
output of work, absenteeism, acci- 
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dents, and morbidity.” 


The British Industrial Health 
Board has done considerable investi- 
gation regarding the effect of long 
hours and overtime on productivity, 
both during World War I and during 
the present war. And it has stated 
officially that “the continuation of 7- 
day working, with an average work- 
ing week of between 70 and 80 hours, 
will quickly cause a rapid decrease in 
individual productivity owing to the 
abnormal strain.” As a result in 
Great Britain they have lowered hours 
of work per week to 48 hours for wom- 
en and 54 to 60 for most men. 


As to the exact cause of work “‘de- 
crease” from overtime, the profes- 
sional physiologists and psychologists 
admit that they do not definitely know. 
Guesses include “residual organic fa- 
tigue in the neuromuscular mechan- 
isms,” “decline in the excitatory value 
of the incentive,” “effects of the emo- 
tional strain.” Dr. Ivy seems to think 
that the result “may be similar to 
staleness in muscular work.” In fac- 
tory work this condition is technically 
tabulated as “stereotyped output.” 


“An old factory munitions crew,” 
explains Dr. Ivy, “will put out a cer- 
tain plateau amount of product. A 
new factory munitions crew, starting 
in a new environment, may reach a 
plateau twice as high as that attained 
by the old crew. And, it appears that 
the plateau of the old crew cannot be 
materially elevated regardless of what 
is done. It appears that they have 
formed working habits that cannot be 
materially changed.” 


The British Government was orig- 
inally moved during World War I to 
start its investigations as to the effect 
of long hours of work on productivity, 
because of increased illness among 
the munitions workers ; and these in- 
vestigations have been continued dur- 
ing the present war. They found, as 
one example among women workers, 
twice as much loss of time due to ill- 
ness during a 62-hour week as during 
a 44-hour week. The same was true 
for men on a 64-hour week as com- 
pared with a 54-hour week. Some of 
the complaints among the overtime 
workers were headaches, pains in the 
back, legs and feet, indigestion, palpi- 
tation and insomnia, and there was an 
observed increase in use of alcoholic 
liquors. 


Results in accidents to the British 
workers were less positive, but in one 
survey of 50,000 accidents in four fac- 
tories among women workers, there 
were three times as many accidents 
during a 12-hour day as during a 10- 
hour day. 


Some of the general observations 
made by the British from their investi- 
gations of hours of work among muni- 
tions workers have been summarized 
by Dr. Ivy as follows: 


1. An extension of the usual hours, 
except for a short period, does not 
yield a proportional increase in out- 
put. 


2. After an extended period of over- 
time has been discontinued, weeks 
are required before the original steady 
output is attained. 


3. More than 60 hours per week 
leads to increased lost time during 
work, increased absenteeism and sick- 
ness. One day’s rest in seven is essen- 
tial. British experience has shown 56 
hours per week to be the optimum 
standard for men. 


4. Organized or enforced rest pe- 
riods, particularly with an opportun- 
ity to take food during the period, 
assist in the maintenance of a high 
output level. 


The Women’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor has made sum- 
maries as to the kinds of accidents 
which may happen to women workers 
because of fatigue or otherwise. Most 
common results are injuries from un- 
guarded machinery, excessive speed, 
muscular strain, explosive chemicals ; 
and added health hazards from fumes, 
acids, dusts and other harmful sub- 
stances and conditions. Accidents are 
especially liable to occur to women at 
work on processes new to them, and 
from contacts with complicated ma- 
chinery, dangerous materials, irregu- 
lar and sharp objects. It is reported 
that two-thirds of the permanent par- 
tial injuries to women, such as loss of 
fingers and permanent injury to other 
members of the body, are due to power 
machines. Half of the machine acci- 
dents are charged to the punch press. 
There are many painful eye injuries 
from flying fragments. Operating 
speed and muscular strain are counted 
as powerful factors in causing fatigue 
and accidents. 

e * * 


HE causes of absenteeism among 

women workers are also being 
given much attention. Dr. C. D. Selby, 
speaking before the Industrial Health 
Section at the last National Safety 
Congress, warned that “sickness ab- 
senteeism among women in industry 
is very high —a daily absence of 10 
per cent is not unusual. Their annual 
rate exceeds that of men by approxi- 
mately 200 per cent and their disabil- 
ity periods by more than 10 days. 
They must be examined thoroughly 
before employment, which is not a 
common practice, and also carefully 
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placed and have conscientious physi- 
cal supervision. “If this is done,” he 
concluded, “their rate of sickness ab- 
senteeism can be brought down some- 
what—but it is still very high.” 

This opinion was supplemented re- 
cently in interesting manner by the 
editors of the British magazine, In- 
dustrial Welfare, while giving frank 
editorial advice to their countrymen 
industrials about “taking on women 
workers.” They warned that even 
after definitely engaging British 
women to start in war work, the em- 
ployer still might lose ten per cent of 
them because of “seeming unreason- 
able causes.” Some of them are ex- 
plained thus: “want to return home,” 
“can’t leave the baby,” “‘doctor’s order 
saying not fit to do night work,” “not 
able to do lifting,’ etc. The editors 
estimate expected absenteeism, after 
the start of work, at about eight per 
cent. But it is their opinion that Brit- 
ish women, assuming proper training 
and desirable working conditions and 
attention to fatigue control, “are no 
more inherently liable to accidents 
than men.” 

An important factor in the control 
of accidents to women workers, based 
on both reported British and Ameri- 
can experience, is proper work cloth- 
ing. One of the evident reasons is 
that “style in clothing” to the average 
modern woman doubtless has devel- 
oped to much greater relative import- 
ance today than it had assumed 25 
years ago during World War I. 

The Natiorial Safety Council, even 
two or three years ago, took advantage 
of this situation by issuing a booklet 
on “Safety Fashions for Women in 
Industry,” and there have been bulle- 
tins of the Women’s Bureau of the 
LU. S. Department of Labor on 
“Safety Clothing for Women in In- 
dustry.” These booklets give practi- 
cal consideration to comfortable pro- 
tective shoes, to dress or overall uni- 
forms most suitable to the particular 
job, to cap protection for the hair 
against the hazard of moving machin- 
ery, to goggles when needed, and to 
hand coverings. They warn against 
rings and other jewelry. 

There is general advice from nu- 
merous sources to the effect that par- 
ticular industrial plants have found it 
a good procedure to adopt one or 
more standardized types of appropri- 
ate work uniform for all the women 
working in departments where there 
may exist hazards from clothing. 
This eliminates possible plant style 
competitions in work clothing, and 
“ogy simplifies the plant safety prob- 

em. 


It is well known that industrial 
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accidents in general have been increas- 
ing at an alarming rate in some plants 
engaged in war production. This may 
be due in part to the growing pres- 
sure and speed-up of war times and 
perhaps also to new manufacturing 
equipment and processes with which 
the management is not yet very fa- 
miliar. There may be, also, lack of 
experienced supervisors for an in- 
creasing number of new and untrained 
workers. 

Probably for the near future in most 
industrial plants a steadily increasing 
percentage of all the “new and un- 
trained workers” will be women. Pos- 
sibly these new women workers will 
much intensify the safety problems of 
the plant. It is to be assumed that 
industrial management in general will 
be highly appreciative of the avail- 
ability of these emergency women 
workers — even though they must be 
given special training for their work, 
careful consideration as to total work- 
ing hours, protective care against ex- 
cessive fatigue, and watchful guarding 
against all accidents which possibly 
can be avoided. 








Federal Crop Insurance 


in Operation 
(Continued from page 18) 


sonable limits. The first aim should 
be to avoid extending the scheme to 
other crops until genuine success has 
been achieved with wheat. The sec- 
ond should be to improve the wheat 
scheme so as to eliminate underwrit- 
ing losses in good crop years and to 
reduce to negligible proportions such 
losses over a period of years. Indefi- 
nite continuation of losses on the 
scale to date, in such years as the 
past three, would be inexcusable. 

The third aim should be further to 
reduce operating expenses per pro- 
tected bushel, by a variety of means 
which may include cessation of oper- 
ations in areas where insurance is 
not essential or is little used. A fourth 
aim should be to devise effective 
procedures for eventually loading 
premiums with local expenses, with 
the dual object of keeping down these 
expenses and lessening the Treasury 
burden. At least for the present, and 
until the foregoing aims are well-nigh 
achieved, we see no prospect that the 
general overhead expenses can be 
shifted to the insured; but this lim- 
ited amount of subsidy might not be 
excessive even if it should continue 
indefinitely. 

Investment of premiums in grain, 
and its scattered storage until sold 
to provide cash equivalents for in- 
demnity purposes, have entailed ex- 
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penses out of proportion to any ad- 
vantages thus far gained or likely 
to be gained. This policy was adopted 
for reasons irrelevant to the insur- 
ance program, and has since been 
greatly modified by resort to premium 
notes maturing after harvest. The 
prospective costs of retaining the 
storage system to hedge prepay- 
ments, early payments, obligations 
under pending claims, and_ possible 
underwriting surpluses, are too high 
to warrant its continuance for these 
purposes. 

The idea of utilizing crop-insur- 
ance reserves as part of ever-normal- 
granary reserves was unfortunate, 
has proved unnecessary to date, and 
might well be formally dropped. 
Even though the FCIC should there- 
by assume certain risks from price 
change, these could be expected 
largely to average out over a period 
of years; and at worst the net loss 
would almost certainly be less than 
the sum of handling and _ storage 
charges on wheat reserves and in- 
terest lost on potential reserves in 
bonds. If ever-normal-granary -re- 
serves are to be maintained, this 
should be the responsibility of a 
single federal agency other than the 
FCIC. Both in retrospect and pros- 
pect, it seems to us that holding crop- 
insurance reserves in grain would be 
more appropriate in the absence of 
an ever-normal-granary program than 
as part of one. 

Despite the fact that the present 
underwriting plan seems basically 
the best available, a great deal of 
study and experimentation on its de- 
tails, and on other ideas as well, is 
needed. The details of the present 
plan should not be permitted to crys- 
tallize before alternatives are tried 
out. 

Such ideas include (1) the sched- 
ule-rating plan for fields and farm- 
ing practices, (2) the reduction of 
premiums or payment of dividends 
to farmers with~-superior loss rec- 
ords, (3) the improvement of the 
sales effort, especially in hazardous 
areas, possibly with the aid of local 
professional insurance men, and (4) 
the plan for three- or five-year in- 
surance contracts. All these ideas 
and others could and should be stud- 
ied carefully and possibly tried out 
experimentally. Experiments to de- 
termine the capacity of crop in- 
surance to bear a portion of its 
operating expenses should be tried. 
Different procedures in hazardous 
and nonhazardous areas might well 
be considered. 


Ae details deserve par- 


ticular review. Some of the ad- 
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verse experience thus far encountered 
may have developed from adjust- 
ment standards which are more lib- 
eral than originally contemplated, 
but the major problems arise from 
imperfect figures and methods, and 
from adverse selection. The sensi- 
tiveness of medium- and_high-pre- 
mium areas to premium costs, and 
the importance of the tendency to 
adverse selection where large pre- 
mium sums are involved, require es- 
pecial emphasis on exactness. In 
such areas each farm should be rated 
exactly in proportion to its chances 
of loss, bearing no responsibility for 
sharing the losses of farms having 
less stable yields, and obtaining no 
subsidy from those with more stable 
yields. 

We feel that the application dead- 
line dates require reconsideration, 
and that earlier dates should be 
chosen for certain areas where ad- 
verse selectivity has been prominent. 

Attention should be given to meth- 
ods of administrative organization 
which may be needed if the facilities 
of the AAA should become unavail- 
able or assume a less convenient form. 
lor example, it has been suggested 
that countrywide mutual crop-insur- 
ance companies could be formed to 
operate locally, and that these could 
be reinsured in the FCIC. This plan 
might be useful in another respect, 
as a means of relieving the govern- 
ment of some of the local operating 
costs. It might also serve as a very 
practical means of attacking the prob- 
lem of underwriting losses, if the 
present system fails to bring them 
under control within a_ reasonable 
period. 

In final summary, it seems fair to 
say that federal crop insurance has 
not yet proved that it can provide 
enough farm security, on a_ suffi- 
ciently equitable and __ satisfactory 
basis, to justify its cost. But it has 
not yet proved its inability to do 
these things. The goal of the pro- 
gram is eminently desirable, does not 
seem improbable of attainment, and 
justifies experiment with the single 
crop until the attempt is either suc- 
cessful or proved definitely unlikely 
to succeed. 


Michigan O.K’s Renewal 


Endorsement 


THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE STATE OF MICHIGAN, AS A PAPER 
conservation measure, has authorized 
fire insurance companies to renew 
policies by an endorsement without 
issuance of a new policy. Use of the 
endorsement by the carriers is op- 
tional. 
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COMMISSIONERS CONVENTION AT DENVER 


AR damage insurance prob- 

lems has been decided on as the 
theme for the 73rd meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners when they gather in 
Denver, Colorado on June 8, 9 and 
10. , 


The Commissioners pride them- 
selves on their organization which 
is one of the oldest of its kind in 
America. Its record of meetings is 
unbroken and the officials thought 
that even under emergency conditions 
as to transportation, they should be 
in touch with each other at the usual 
convention this year since even more 
important questions than usual are 
calling insistently for discussion. 


War damage insurance and how it 
can best be administered for the pub- 
lic good will occupy a prominent place 
on the agenda under the three sub- 
heads of (1) Shall the agent be al- 
lowed to handle the insurance for the 
government ? (2) Shall the companies 
act as fiduciary agents for the govern- 
ment, receiving and depositing in 
their account, in a separate fund, all 
premiums, with the agents acting as 
solicitors. (3) Shall the government 
operate the entire project. setting up 
its own machinery and entering di- 
rectly into the insurance business ? 


Because the recommendations of 
the Insurance Commissioners’ organi- 
zation are given great weight by the 
insurance industry when deciding on 
large questions of policy, the delibera- 
tions of the Association on the war 
damage insurance question will at- 
tract wide-spread interest. 





LUKE J. KAVANAUGH 


Honorary chairman and host commissioner 
of annual meeting of National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. 





W. L. BALDWIN 


President of Security Life and Accident 
Company who is general chairman of the 
Convention. 


The perennial problem of conven- 
tion examinations will be up again 
and a special committee in charge of 
making important suggestions will 
report. It is said that there will be 
a strong possibility of definite action 
on importment regulations. 

Apparently the insurance fraternity 
thinks there will be a way figured out 
to get to Denver since reservations 
already indicate that one of the 
largest meetings in the Association's 
history will assemble at Denver. The 
Colorado capitol city was host to the 
convention twenty-four years ago and 
those in attendance at that time still 
remember with great pleasure their 
visit to that mile-high metropolis. 
While a special effort will be made 
to confine the sessions to serious mat- 
ters in keeping with the critical time, 
yet the local committee has announced 
that it has good tires on enough auto- 
mobiles to see that the crowd is given 
opportunity to partake of the relaxa- 
tion of motor trips to the nearby 
majestic Rockies, together with not 
a few other entertainment features. 
It is recalled that Denver knew how 
to handle this situation at a former 
time when World War No. 1 was at 
its height. 

The general convention committee 
is under the leadership of the Honor- 
able Luke J. Kavanaugh, Colorado's 
Insurance Commissioner, as honorary 
chairman and host. The general chair- 
man is W. Lee Baldwin, assisted by 
W. L. Braerton, general vice-chair- 
man, C. J. Daly, general treasurer 
and S. A. Riesenman, general secre- 
tary. 
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NEW EDITION OF “CASUALTY INSURANCE” 


Professor Kulp Revises Book in Light of Present Developments 
Reviewed by 
E. W. SAWYER 


‘urgent need of the casualty in- 
A surance business is a satisfactory 
method of developing supervisors and 
executives trained in all phases of its 
activities—men who can analyze and 
resolve problems without residual 
bias from experience in the specialized 
activities by which they reach posi- 
tions of preference and responsibility. 
It is extremely difficult for an under- 
writer, an actuary, a production man 
or a claims man to appraise a problem 
without undue emphasis, nearly al- 
ways unrecognized, upon his specialty. 
Indeed, he would not be a capable man 
in his field were his predominant in- 
terest not in his specialty. When he is 
selected for supervisory or executive 
duties covering the business as a whole 
his preferment is usually the result of 
outstanding success in a specialized 
field. He then must train himself to 
give to each problem of business policy 
the same consideration of its relation- 
ship to every phase of his company’s 
activities as to the phase with which 
he is most familiar. This is a task 
which not all supervisors and execu- 
tives are able to accomplish, 

During the last decade public pol- 
icy has become increasingly important, 
and no one can doubt that in the years 
ahead the trend will continue with ac- 
celerated speed. The need of execu- 
tives with well-rounded training will 
be seriously felt. Alert executives 
have recognized the weaknesses of the 
early methods and in recent years have 
given their support to educational ef- 
forts designed to overcome, in part 
at least, those weaknesses. Fifteen 
and even ten years ago a young man 
was employed as an underwriter or 
as a claims man or as an actuary. He 
was employed because a department 
needed additional help. He was per- 
manently allocated to the department 
for which he was hired and was not 
encouraged to become even curious 
about the activities of other depart- 
ments. There was little source of in- 
formation available and a dearth of 
insurance literature from which he 
could learn to fit the activities of his 
department into the map of the busi- 


ness, 





In recent years several companies 
have been experimenting with plans 
to create groups of young men of 
promise, specially trained to fill super- 
visory and executive positions. These 
men are given training and practical 
experience in all company activities. 
\lthough the plan varies by compa- 
nies the purpose is the same—to give 
the individual a general picture of the 





business as a whole. Unfortunately, 
this plan is still in an experimental 
stage. Furthermore, it is not wholly 
fair to employees who do not receive 
its benefits. The casualty insurance 
employee who has ambitions to fit 
himself for a position of responsibility 
in his company must rely largely upon 
training obtainable outide his work. 

Since 1928 Casualty Insurance — 
Kulp has been about the only bird’s 
eye view of the hazards and coverages 
within the casualty insurance. field. 
The revised edition which has just 
been published is completely rewrit- 
ten. While it follows the general scope 
of the earlier edition it contains not 
only an up to date treatment of the 
subject-matter of that edition, but con- 
siderable additional material. 

Dr. Kulp is essentially an educator 
and his text is prepared with that de- 
gree of readability which imparts in- 
formation interestingly and painless- 
ly. One enjoys learning from his pen. 
Technicians in the various branches 
of casualty insurance will undoubt- 
edly quarrel with the manner in which 
he has treated their work and on occa- 
sion with statements he has made, but 
no one will quarrel with a statement 
that he has handled a difficult and com- 
plex subject with rare skill and with 
a thoroughness limited only by the 
space available. ; 

Like the first edition, the new edi- 
tion is written for the student of insur- 
ance and deals with principles. No 
effort is made to cover the casualty 
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insurance business in operation. For 
that the student must look elsewhere. 
The book deals with casualty hazards 
and the insurance of those hazards. 
The historical development of hazards 
and insurance, particularly of the haz- 
ards arising out of the employer-em- 
ployee relationship, is worthy of spe- 
cial comment. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
Part I covers Hazard, Insurance and 
Casualty Insurance. Part II covers 
Casualty Hazards and Policies. Part 
III covers Companies, Rates and Reg- 
ulation. The division enables the 
author to segregate the chapters into 
a logical presentation of an exceed- 
ingly complicated subject. The Table 
of Contents and the Index are well 
done and helpful. 

The employee of a casualty insur- 
ance company who has an ambition to 
fill a more responsible position in his 
organization cannot do better than to 
begin his study of his company’s prod- 
ucts by reading and re-reading Dr. 
Kulp. This study will give him a 
rounded view of the business as a 
whole so necessary as a foundation 
for more intensive study of the de- 
tails of the coverages and the inter- 
relationship of the departments han- 
dling them. 

This book should be invaluable in 
stimulating the ambition of the young- 
ster in the business to learn more about 
his company and what it sells. As 
previously stated that rounded knowl- 
edge is what the casualty insurance 
business must depend upon for its 
future executives. 

(Casualty Insurance—C. A. Kulp. 
The Ronald Press Company, New 


York. $5.00.) 











H. A. Kern, agency secretary of the Central Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company, 
presents Defense Stamps to Don Miller, Toronto branch manager, for distribution to 
winning team in a recent “baseball” contest conducted by the company 
at its annual roundup. 
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CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 














INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY ' 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. } 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONWIDE INSURANCE 
Ct : 


Gale & Stone, Boston — Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia — Interstate Mutual Insurance 





Agency Co., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna. Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 
James S. Kemper, Mgr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha Associated Mutuals, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga. Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City — The 


Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Spokane. 

















| The Toll of Hours 
Ina Nation at War 
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A famous time-marker in Detroit’s down- 
town area is the carillon atop the Michigan 
Mutual Liability Company’s Home Office. 


EACH PASSING HOUR contributes its tanks, planes and guns to the Victory 
side of the war ledger. Regrettably, each hour also has a staggering total of 


industrial accidents which hamper and delay our armament program. 


Strong, effective measures against such delays are being taken by this Com- 
pany, in the interests of its Workmen’s Compensation policyholders. To all 
such insureds it affords the complete cooperation of a competent, experi- 
enced Safety Engineering Division. This Company has developed a thorough 
and unusually effective plan of hazard elimination, which is combined with 
a system of schooling employes in safe working habits. Reductions in 
accident frequency and substantial savings in the cost of this type of insur- 


ance have been made wherever our Safety planning has been followed. 


If your own organization is on wartime or normal 
production basis, investigate this service, which is 
provided policyholders without cost. 
Full details on this and the many other Oe .. 
advantages Michigan Mutual’s Work- 
men’s Compensation protection offers 


will be sent upon request. 





MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIABILITY COMPANY 


163 Madison Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Workmen’s Compensation Automobile Group Accident and Health General Casualty Lines 
Non-Assessable Dividend Paying 
















[ PEKINGESE a 
‘Four Generations” 
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Popularity Built On An 
Outstanding Record ... 





Popularity is usually built on qualities that tion, we make the suggestion of having your 


are outstanding . . . qualities like courteous present coverages checked with today’s val- 


treatment 


promptness in answering in- 
quiries . . . and the handling of loss claims. 
Today additional effort is being made to keep 
intact the high standards developed by the 


Hardware Mutuals. Again for your protee- 


ues. Many little adjustments might be needed 
and Hardware Mutuals are interested in see- 
ing that you are adequately and properly 
protected. For any immediate information see 


a Hardware Mutuals Representative or write. 


PEKINGESE—In ancient times Pekingese were 
held sacred in China, only the nobility and the 
priests were allowed to own them. The earliest 
known record of their existence being traceable to 
the Tang Dynasty in the eighth century. 

In 1860, the British while looting the Imperial 
Palace at Peking appropriated four of these dogs 
which were taken to Great Britain and one of 
them presented to Queen Victoria — their first 
introduction to the Western World. 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsi 
Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Minnesdéa 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


With their Oriental background, distinctive per- 
sonality and beauty, the Pekingese is truly the 
aristocrat of toy breeds. Never aggressive, they 
know no fear and make affectionate and _ loyal 
companions. 
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